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A prejudiced person is a mentally ill person. Eventu- 
ally it developed into a serious case of political and racial 
-sickness and an entire nation may become ill. 

David Bayd 
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Condensed trom Newsweek 


i. EVERY Negro community 
across the nation in recent 
weeks one topic has largely dom- 
inated all the talk of the people. 
It has filled the Negro press with 
worried arguments. With a few 
words spoken in Washington, a 
man had stirred the whole black 
American world. For all Ameri- 
cans he had raised in a new and 
acute form the problem of the 
status of the country’s largest ra- 
cial minority. 

He had told the President and 
the Congress that Negroes would 
not go along with another “Jim 
Crow draft.” He had invoked 
the name of Mohandas Gandhi 
and called for a campaign of 
civil disobedience—for nonvio- 
“lent resistance to the coming 


draft unless race segregation in 
the armed forces is abolished. 
The man was A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, 59-year-old head of the 
Sleeping Car 


Brotherhood _ of 
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Armed forces face crucial test in new draft 


BOYCOTT 


Porters. He could not be ignored 
as insignificant because he is one 
of the most respected Negro lead- 
ers in the country. He could not 
be cried down as a Communist 
because as a life-long moderate 
socialist he has been fighting 
Communists politically for dec- 
ades. Associated with him in his 
stand was Grant Reynolds, for- 
mer minister, Army chaplain, 
and New York City Republican 
who ran against a Communist- 
supported candidate for Congress 
in Harlem two years ago. 

Their issue was fairly narrow. 
They were not opposing war or 
the threat of war or present 
American foreign policy. Both 
men, in fact, voiced strong hos- 
tility toward Russian totalitarian- 
ism and argued that by opposing 
American racialism they were try- 
ing to strengthen American de- 
mocracy in world affairs. 

For the Negro, segregation in 
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the armed forces is a mirror of 
his plight in civilian life as a sec- 
ond-class citizen. His long uphill 
fight against it has, particularly 
in recent years, been marked 
by notable victories. Only in 
May the Supreme Court 
handed down another in a chain 
of decisions that reasserted his 
constitutional civil rights, in this 
case declaring that restrictive 
covenants putting a racial tag on 
the right to own real property 
were legally unenforceable. It is 
because of these advances, rather 
than despite them, that Negro 
leaders have intensified their 
campaign against segregation in 
the armed forces. 

The armed forces argue that 
they have enough problems of 
their own and should not be ex- 
pected to take the lead in estab- 
lishing a new social pattern in 
the United States. Randolph sup- 
porters reply that the existence 
of segregation in the largest sin- 
gle Federal enterprise, the armed 
services, undermines their effort 
to make headway in civilian life. 

Some of the military say Ne- 
groes are backward and cannot 
compete with wilites on an equal 
basis. The Negroes reply that it 
is unjust to apply the stereotype 
of the illiterate Negroes who, 
when given the chance, have 
proved their ability in many 
fields. 

Another argument is the alle- 
gation that Negroes did not 
prove themselves in combat in 
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the recent war. The Negro an- 
swer is that low morale is an in- 
evitable result of severe racial 
restrictions, of being officered by 
whites, often Southerners, with a 
master-race psychology, and of 
the gnawing sense of denial of 
rights. They state, in rebuttal, 
that Negroes integrated with 
white units during the critical 
emergency of the Battle of the 
Bulge made an excellent show- 
ing. 

Randolph and his followers 
have not argued that prejudice 
could be eradicated by law. They 
have argued simply that race 
prejudice could not be allowed 
to deprive Negroes of their con- 
stitutional rights as men and as 
citizens. 

The Randolph argument is 
primarily one of legal rights. But 
it goes deeper. A large mass of 
Negro veterans of the recent war, 
with their scars and humiliations 
still fresh upon them, regard it 
even more as a matter of out- 
raged manhood and self-respect. 

When Sen. Wayne Morse, lib- 
eral Republican, remonstrated 
with Randolph for threatening 
civil disobedience, the Negro 
labor leader replied: “Senator 
Morse has never felt the sting of 
Jim Crow . .. I believe any of 
you men would raise hel! in 
America if you felt the indigni- 
ties and injustices that are suf- 
fered (by Negroes) in America.” 

Support for Randolph’s mass- 
resistance threat seemed strong- 


est among young educated Ne- 
groes (see box). But there is a 
large mass of conservative Negro 
opinion, including most Negro 
newspapers, which thinks his 
threat too drastic. 

The most conservative, of 
course, are simply against “rush- 
ing matters.” They favor letting 
nature take its course—reasoning 
that the Negro’s status will grad- 
ually improve as he wins the con- 
fidence and respect of his fellow 
citizens. 

A segment of Negroes say there 
is at least a thin distinction be- 
tween discrimination and _ segre- 
gation. They say the first battle 
should be against discrimination 
—a battle for truly equal educa- 
tional facilities, equal economic 
opportunity, and equal rights in 
other respects. After that is won, 
they say, a battle against sergega- 
tion will be easier. 

A larger segment argues that 
the Randolph proposal would 
prove ineflective—that the threat- 
ened mass resistance would rap- 
idly melt away if put to the test, 
particularly in the hysteria of war 
or imminent war. : 

The most prevalent opposition 
argument is that the proposal, if 
carried out, would label the 
whole race as disloyal, lead to 
Mass reprisals, and reverse the 
trend of progress now being 
made by the Negro. 

Philip Randolph was jailed 
once in 1918 for making an anti- 
war speech. In 1941, however. 
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like millions of other Negroes, he 
went along with another fight to 
“make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” That year he initiated and 
led a strong move that helped 
topple the bars keeping Negroes 
out of war industries. His plan 
to organize a massive march on 
Washington was generally cred- 
ited with hastening President 
Roosevelt’s famous Exective Or- 
der 8802, setting up the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee. 

Randolph and Reyno!ds to- 
gether last fall organized a Com- 
mittee Against Jim Crow in Mili- 
tary Service and Training and 
began what they thought would 
be a long-range fight for the abo- 
lition of segregation. Then in 
March came President Truman's 
draft message. They felt this 
placed the whole issue on _ the 
“immediate and urgent” agenda. 
Randolph and Reynolds succeed- 
ed in getting to see Mr. Truman 
at the White House to make 
their plea. They felt they were 
rebuffed, and it was just one 
week later, testifying on Capitol 
Hill, that the two men_ hurled 
their new threat: mass civil dis- 
obedience. 

The threat was greeted with 
dismay, anger, or indifference 
among whites. The press gave it 
only passing notice and disap- 
proval. ‘The heads af the armed 
services seemed little impressed. 

Defense Secretary James For- 
restal invited fifteen leading Ne- 
groes to Washington on April 26 
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to discuss the whole problem. At 
this conference it was noted that 
the Navy, at least formally, had 
abandoned rigid segregation. The 
Air Force, which actually has Ne- 
gro pilots in training at Ran- 
dolph_ Field under integrated 


TO SERVE OR 
NOT TO SERVE — 


Of 2,200 Negro college youth 
polled on 26 campuses by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1,619, or 
71 per cent, reported that they favor 
A. Philip Randolph’s proposal for 
resisting a draft under present con- 
ditions. About 75 per cent of those 
polled were veterans. The poll results 
were as follows: 

Are you inclined to favor the 
Randolph proposal? 

Yes—71 per cent 

No—15 per cent 

Not sure—13 per cent 

No answer—l1 per cent 

If called today to register for a 
draft into segregated armed forces, 
what would you do? 

Register and serve—24 per cent 

Register but not serve if called— 
23 per cent 

Refuse to register—14 per cent 

Not sure—31 per cent. 

In case of a real war emergency, 
would you be willing to serve? 

Yes, whenever called—31 per cent 

Yes, but only if segregation is 
abolished—51 per cent 

No, not at all—10 per ‘cent 

No answer—8 per cent. 

These results have to be taken as 
2,200 individual opinions since the 
balloting was done at random and 
cannot be regarded as tapping a 
scientifically selected sample. 
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conditions, had apparently not 
yet decided its future course. But 
in the Army, represented there 
by Army Secretary Kenneth Roy- 
all, the conferees met what one 
of them called “a brick wall” of 
unchanged policies. “I’m from 
North Carolina,” Royall told this 
group of university presidents, 
editors, lawyers, and _ preachers, 
“and I know the Negro.” The 
group reacted strongly. Not only 
did it fail to repudiate Randolph 
but in effect adopted his tactic by 
flatly refusing to form the ad- 
visory committee that Forrestal 
had envisaged. 

Randolph and Reynolds, mean- 
while, were proceeding with 
plans to organize their civil-dis- 
obedience campaign, and the big 
question was: How many Negroes 
will follow their lead? 

To this question there seemed 
to be no certain answer. Ameri- 
ca’s_ 14,000,000 Negroes are no 
homogeneous mass. There is a 
powerful upper crust which, for 
one reason or another, prefers to 
move slowly and does not want 
to see any apple carts upset. 
There is a mass of young South- 
ern Negroes to whom service in 
the armed forces, even under seg- 
regation, is a better living than 
any they could expect in civilian 
life. On the other hand, there are 
the 3,000,000 Negroes who live 
in the North under relatively 
better conditions. They divide 


into all kinds‘and degrees of men 
like any other large group, but 
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compared with the mass of South- 
ern Negroes and with consider- 
able segments of the white pop- 
ulation they are neither illiterate 
nor backward. 

From numerous interviews, a 
careful culling of the Negro 
press, and from special reports 
from all over the country, the fol- 
lowing main points emerged: 

Randolph expressed exactly 
what a vast number of Ne- 
groes feel and think about the 
problem of segregation. Lester 
Granger, executive secretary of 
the National Urban League and 
an adviser to Defense Secretary 
Forrestal, said: “Randolph has 
been praised by what may easily 
be a majority of Negroes... I 
believe there is unanimous agree- 
ment that there is no_ sector 
among American Negroes that 
does not share the intense resent- 
ment and moral indignation 
which prompted the Randolph 
statement.” 

Many Negro leaders avoided 
open repudiation of Randolph, 
hoping the threat would be 
enough to get concessions. Walter 
White, the careful and cautious 
secretary of the National Associ- 
ation for Advancement of Col- 
-ored People, said he “did not 
share Mr. Randolph’s faith in 
the efficacy of a civil-disobedience 
campaign,” but that the only way 
out would be “the immediate and 
total abolition of segregation.” 


The NAACP said it would not 
“advise” young men to follow 
Randolph, but White said the 
NAACP would give legal aid to 
those who did. 

Most Negro newspapers and 
many individuals agreed with 
Randolph’s diagnosis, but re- 
jected his proposed cure. 

The Communists, ironically, 
are the most categorically op- 
posed to Randolph. Ben Davis, 
Jr.. chief Negro Communist 
spokesman, charged Randolph 
with “spreading division, confu- 
sion, and defeatism among the 
Negro people.” 

Among Negro college youth of 
draft age there were indications 
of strong sympathy and support 
for Randolph. 

The suggestion made by Sen- 
ator Morse that Randolph’s plan 
amounted to treason was shared 
by large numbers of citizens, but 
it nettled some whites and wor- 
ried many Negroes. No draft re- 
sister in the recent war was 
charged under this heading, but 
there was then no great mass of 
resisters. If the issue is forced to 
this extreme it will obviously call 
for an ‘interpretation by the Fed- 
eral courts. 

Meanwhile the armed forces of 
the United States find themselves 
in one of the most difficult dilem- 
mas they have yet faced. 


Copyright, Newsweek 
(June 7, 1948) 
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A white woman tells 
why she prefers 
to take a Negro mate 


| Want to Marry (| NEGRO 


By A White Woman 


WANT to marry a Negro. 

I am white, young, personable, 
well-built, well-educated, and 
have plenty of dates with men of 
my own race. My interest in 
Negroes therefore is in no’ way 
an expression of discontent with 
my life or my prospects of matri- 
mony. I simply happen to have 
learned to prefer Negro men to 
white. 

It is folly, I have learned, to 


THE AUTHOR of this article is 
anonymous because to disclose her 
identity would cause her much embar- 
rassment among white associates and 
perhaps cost her the job she holds. A 
native of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, she 
graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1943. She has worked as an 
advertising copy writer and a research 
bulletin editor since getting out of 
college. She is at present living in New 
York City. Her article came to NEGRO 
Dicest entirely unsolicited. It is printed 
by the editors for its wide interest and 
does not necessarily reflect the views or 
opinions of the editors. 
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make this admission to people 
of my own race. Unless they are 
very liberal-minded, they prompt- 
ly infer that my strange prefer- 
ence means that I am _ either 
1) communistic; 2) incapable, for 
some obscure reason, of getting 
a white man; or 3) a fallen 
woman, or at least a woman of 
lascivious tastes. 

Since in reality I happen to be 
none of these things I have found 
that the better part of wisdom is 
to remain silent, and cherish my 
admirations and aspirations in 
secret. 

But I cannot remain complete- 
ly silent. And I am impelled at 
this point to write my evaluations 
of the Negro male because it 
seems to me to be high time that 
his many virtues be given some 
form of public acknowledgement. 

I am, I know, not alone in 
feeling the attractiveness of Negro 
men. To be sure, there are many 
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women in the United States who 
regard all Negroes with con- 
temptuous and unseeing indiffer- 
ence. To the majority of the 
white population, the last, un- 
answerable argument in all race- 
problem discussions is the classic 
bromide: “But would you want 
to marry a Negro?” (variants: 
“Would you want your sister, 
your daughter, to marry a 
Negro?”) — a question which, 
in the logic of these people’s 
reasoning, has all the finality of an 
atomic bomb. Of those women, 
who, through artificial insemina- 
tion of ideas, become aghast at 
the mere proposal of this ques- 
tion, I do not here refer. 

I am referring, rather, to white 
women whom I have from time 
to time observed and who have 
expressed, either openly or ob- 
liquely, their admiration of some 
Negro man. I have sometimes de- 
tected in their admiration a note 
of strange and almost petulant 
wistfulness. 

Last year I was living in Vir- 
ginia, and roomed with a girl 
who came from Alabama. She 
shared all the prejudices of her 
environmental origin; I soon 
learned to avoid discussing the 
race question with her, in the in- 
terests of keeping a sane mind in 
a sound body. Yet, one day, not 
long after I arrived, she said, in 
some unprecendented mood of 
open-mindedness: “If you like 
nigras so much, you should see 
Luther, the colored man who 
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tends the grounds. He’s a black 
Clark Gable...” 

Luther was, I soon learned, 
very handsome indeed, and far 
more so than the Nordic whom 
she chose’ as a paragon of male 
beauty for comparison. This fact 
did not surprise me in the least; 
what surprised me was the fact 
that despite the fantastic encrus. 
tations of her mind, and _ the 
weird, torturous illogicality of 
her prejudices, she was still able 
to recognize beauty when she saw 
it, even beneath its improper pig- 
mentation. 

Only a few weeks ago I ob. 
served a similar instance. I went 
with a few friends of mine to an 
aflair in Harlem. Among the 
group was a wealthy college girl 
from North Carolina, whose ra- 
cial notions departed little fron 
the usual lily-white ones of het 
state. She came with us, I know, 
largely out of curiosity and a 
sense of adventure. 

A tall, magnificently - built 
Negro came into the room and 
lounged gracefully against a post 
some ten feet away from where 
we were sitting. He must have 
been six feet five or six in height. 
His arms hung easily from his 
powerful shoulders like two per- 
fectly balanced pendants of a 
massive yoke. He wore a_ well- 
tailored suit—the same banal and 
effete uniform that entubes the 
bodies of all men in our “civil- 
ized” Western culture—yet  be- 
neath the insipid cut of the 
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tweed were unmistakable the lines 
of a fluid, superbly virile body. 
From where we were sitting, his 
face was not visible, except mo- 
mentarily and in slight profile, 
when he briefly shifted his posi- 
tion. His color was that of dark 
maplewood, and his skin had the 
sheen and highlights of satin. As 
he leaned so easily against the 
post, standing a good two heads 
higher than anyone else around 
him, he seemed like one of those 
superb denizens of a future world- 
state that one sees in comic-book 
extravaganzas. 

For my part, I could not help 
staring at him in admiration; 
but I was somewhat startled when 
my North Carolinian friend 
turned to me and whispered, ex- 
citedly, “Gods—get the build on 
that man!” Reluctant as I was to 
withdraw my eyes from the rare 
Adonis before us, I was impelled 
now by curiosity to turn now to 
observe my friend. I found that 
she, too, was staring, fascinated. 
“I wish he'd turn around,” I 
whispered — partly because this 
was what was really on my mind, 
and partly because I wished to 
check further on her Dixieland 
reactions. “So do I,” she breathed, 
fervently. “I could really go for 
him,” I added, baiting her on. 
“Me, too,” she echoed. North 
Carolina should hear you now, 
I thought to myself. North Car- 
dlina asserted itself in her next 
remark ... “I sure wouldn't mind 
having him as a chauffeur.” 
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There was a pause in our 
whispered conversation as I sav- 
ored the full and curious socio- 
logical flavor of her statement. 
Finally I ventured to say the un- 
sayable. “I wouldn’t mind having 
him as a boy-friend.” 

She darted me a look of quick 
suspicion and_ self-remembrance. 
“Well, one can’t, of course...” 
She replied. I did not pursue the 
argument; it was not the time or 
place. But the incident has taken 
its place in my memory as one 
of a series of slight but similar 
instances. 

To be sure, the number of 
American white women who feel 
this admiration may be relatively 
few; the number of those who 
dare to express it, still fewer. But 
this is because of the iron-clad 
conventions of our country, which 
still have kept the Negro in a 
position little higher than slav- 
ery, and have made of him a 
pariah in a still class-conscious 
society. And this fact, together 
with his segregation into ghettos, 
his performance of the most me- 
nial occupations, his inaccessibil- 
ity to all normal social contacts, 
leads white American women to 
look upon Negroes as they might 
look upon dogs or horses—nice 
creatures, some of them, but un- 
thinkable in any romantic or sex- 
ual connection. 

This unseeing attitude is not 
shared, however, by women in 
other countries, where the facts 
of white supremacy and democ- 


racy are not so well known. 

Any impartial ex-GI will re- 
port that the colored soldiers 
were very well-liked by French 
and German and English and 
Italian women, in many cases, 
they were preferred. Nor were 
these women necessarily of the 
prostitute level. Desdemona was 
probably not the first fair-skinned 
woman of intelligence and refine- 
ment, and certainly has not been 
the last, to feel an_ irresistible 
fascination for sun-bronzed skin 
and generously molded eyes and 
lips. 

For my own part, I find the 
Negro exceedingly beautiful, and 
far more so, by and large than 
most of his white Caucasian 
brothers. I may be regarded as a 
traitor to my own race for speak- 
ing in this way; but such is my 
honest opinion. I refer not only 
to the Negro man, but also to 
the Negro woman. I include all 
Negroes, from the very blackest 
in hue through all the shades of 
coffee, cinnamon, and cocoa. 


I am fully aware, of course, 


that not all individual Negroes 
merit the superlatives of my 
generalization. Many Negroes are 
nondescript in appearance. Some 
are downright ugly. There are 
brutish, coarse, moronic, and 
“even ape-like faces among them. 
But there are also nondescript 
and ugy white men, and white 
men who are brutish, coarse, mo- 
ronic, and ape-like. Yet, though 
the white man can match the 
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Negro’s ugliness, I still maintain 
that the white man cannot often 
match certain elements of the 
black man’s beauty. 

Beauty! I can hear my south. 
ern friends exclaim with angry 
incredulity. Yes, my friends; 
beauty. If you could take from 
your eyes the blinders of exclu. 
sion which you so continuously 
wear there, I am sure you would 
not find my assertion so strange. 
Surely anyone with any aesthetic 
sensitivity whatsoever, any aware. 
ness of color tones and lines and 
planes that make for distinction 
in a statue, should be able to see 
these same elements of distinction 
in the faces and bodies of the 
children of Africa. 

Eyes, lips, cheeks, necks, and 
foreheads—all are modeled in the 
Negro with generosity and 
strength. To be sure the generos- 
ity sometimes becomes grotesque; 
but even in the grotesqueness 
there is character. And when the 
exaggeration has not been carried 
too far, all these features have 
an exotic and wonderful clarity. 

Negro bodies, too, have a dis- 
tinction all their own. Sometimes 
they are too squat, I admit; some- 
times gangling and _ dispropor. 
tionate. But even in the most ill- 
favored of these bodies there is 
a hint of litheness and originality. 

Then there are the wonderful 
tones of the Negro’s _ skin. 
Through a whole spectrum of 
color the “black’”” man ranges— 
from India ink to varnish, from 
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ebony to maplewood, from coal- 
lump to amber. Every one of the 
possible shades has the warmth 
ol concentrated sunshine, the lush 
and healthy sheen of glistening 
tropical plants. Surely it must be 
out of unconscious envy that the 
white man spends hours baking 
himself on the beaches in sum- 
mer. 

But the most outstanding of 
the Negro’s beauties is his eyes. 
To me, at least, they are his most 


fascinating, his most marvelous - 


feature. They are often deeply 
orbited — set profoundly in his 
beautifully lustrous skin. 

In addition to his physical at- 
tractiveness and his spiritual vir- 
tues, the Negro also has a great 
deal of personal charm. He is 
joyous and buoyant. His voice 
has a timbre and lilt unmatched 
by any other race. His smile is 
ready and infectious. 

I have thus far had as friends 
two Negro men. Both of them 
proved to be thoroughly delight- 
ful companions and wonderful 
friends. I loved each of these 
men in turn; each of them asked 
me to marry him. I did not ac- 
cept—and this not because of the 
racial difference between us, but 
because of the fact that I did not 
feel either of them to be the right 
man from the point of view of all 
the compatibilities necessary for 
marriage. 

The experience of knowing 
these Negroes arose largely be- 
cause of the circumstances_of my 
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upbringing. While I was a child 
my mother was an active club- 
woman and, among many other 
activities, served on the Urban 
League board of directors. She 
took a vigorous interest in all 
matters that concerned social in- 
justices and her enthusiasms were 


‘contagious. As a consequence I 


became interested in the racial 
problem and began to do some 
volunteer work at the Urban 
League headquarters. This pro- 
vided me with my first contact 
with Negroes. 

Gradually I became aware of 
Negroes not as a race, but as in- 
dividuals—colorful, expressive, 
vital, and wonderful. And so in 
my contacts in college and on my 
first job after graduation in a 
southern state, I erected none of 
the racial barriers that most girls 
do. Even when I first felt that the 
several cross-color friendships I 
had formed were ripening into ro- 


-mance, I did not feel the necessity 


of suddenly throwing up the 
drawbridge and retreating behind 
the moat. 

My attraction to the Negro has 
deepened with every year, and 
every new friendship I have 
formed. Because of this irrepres- 
sible feeling, and because of the 
fact that I invariably p-efer the 
Negro among all the men I know, 
I have had. to think through the 
issues involved very carefully. I 
have had to reply to every accusa- 
tion—from that of having an in- 
feriority complex or a mother 
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‘complex, to that of being the vic- 
tim of paranoia or spiritual maso- 
chism—which has been thrown at 
me in the heat of arguments with 
my friends. And after several years 
of wrestling with the matter, I 
have come very definitely to the 
conclusion: I want to marry a 
Negro man. 

I know the penalties, the diff- 
culties, the dangers. I know I am 
inviting obloquy and _ ostracism. 
I know that for a large propor- 
tion of the white population I 
thereby would be committing so- 
cial suicide. Yet, despite all these 
things, I still feel that I shall not 
be completely happy in marriage 
unless it be with a Negro. — 

The reasons for my conviction 
I have for the most part outlined. 
The Negro to me is extremely at- 
tractive physically and profoundly 


attractive spiritually. Meeting 


daily with unspeakable coldness 
and even cruelty, the Negro is ca- 
pable of deep tenderness and de- 
votion. 

There is, I feel, a great nascent 
nobility in the Negro. He _ has 
been infinitely patient. He bears 
daily crucifixions; and these cru- 
cifixions have chastened him. He 
cannot so easily fall into the 
smugness and arrogance of his 


white compatriots. And under 


the yoke of his servitude, his op- 
pressions and sorrows nobly en- 
dured, his spiritual beauty has 
been born. 

Frankly, I am ashamed of be- 
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longing to the white race when 
I see what contemptible barbar- 
ities it daily commits. Plato once 
wrote: It is better to suffer an in. 
justice than to commit it; and 
this is a sentiment with which 
I profoundly agree. Carrying it 
one step farther, I feel also that 
it is far better to identify one. 
self with one who suffers an in- 
justice, than to identify oneself 
with one who commits it. 

My psycho-analytic friends may 
impute to me if they please every 
complex in their Freudian dic- 
tionary, therefore; but still 
maintain I would like to marry 
a Negro. I would like to feel that 
I am enacting to the fullest ex- 
tent the brotherhood of man, in 
which I sincerely believe. I would 
like to feel that I am identifying 
myself with a noble race and a 
just cause. 

I would like to feel that the 
blood of my ancestors shall min- 
gle with the rich red blood of Af- 
rican ancestors, and that the 
product of our union shall be a 
beautiful improvement upon 
both of us. The incredible beauty 
of the mulatto is far too often 
overlooked in arguments against 
inter-racial marriage. For my 
part, I should be happy to be the 
channel for the creation of such 
beauty. I should be happy to 
know that the tide of my life has 
mingled with the tide of a Nu- 
bian son of the sun, and that I 
have been a part of the inevitable 
fusion of all the races of men. 
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Negro greats leave their mark in U. S. Patent Office 


By Roi Ottley 


HE STARTLING discoveries 
of Dr. George Washington 
Carver first dramatized to the 
white community—and indeed to 
many Negroes—the existence of 
Negro men of science and inven- 
tion. Even so, in certain white 
circles, the Tuskegee scientist was 
afterwards referred to as a “medi- 
cine man”—the implication being 
that some sort of voodoo or mysti- 
cism, rather than cerebral creative- 
ness accounted for his discoveries. 
Though Carver received at least 
grudging acknowledgement of his 
achievements, thousands of other 
Negroes have been wholly neg- 
lected, and some indeed even have 
been robbed. Negroes have dis- 
tinguished themselves with nearly 
five thousand inventions, ranging 
from electrical devices, chemical 
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compounds, machine guns, me- 
chanical appliances to lubricating 
devices, submarine gadgets and 
traps for bandits. These have con- 
tributed mightily to America’s 
industrial supremacy. 

Actually, there have been Negro 
inventors in the United States 
from the nation’s beginning. Be- 
fore emancipation only three 
patents are known to have been 
granted Negroes, and these were - 
to free men of color: Henry Blair 
of Baltimore, who invented a 
mechanical corn husker; James 
Forten of Philadelphia, who in- 
vented a device for handling sails 
mechanically, and Robert Ril- 
lieux, a New Orleans engineer, 
who invented a vacuum pan 
which revolutionized sugar re- 
fining. 

There were isolated instances of 
masters applying for patents on 
the invention of their slaves. But 


| Of Invention 


a slave’s case was a complicated 
one, as he had no legal standing 
before the law and therefore could 
not legally apply for a patent. 
His master, inasmuch as he was 
not the inventor, could not be 
the assignee of the slave, since the 
masters could not legally take the 
required oath—a fact which per- 
haps explains why a nameless 
slave on the plantation of Mrs. 
Nathaniel Greene of Georgia, who 
had originally made the crude de- 
sign of the cotton gin, got no 
credit along with Eli Whitney 
who utilized the slave’s original 
design. 

Not satisfied with the ruling ot 
the Commissioner of Patents that 
a master could not apply for a 
slave’s patent, an appeal was made 
to the Secretary of the Interior by 
O. T. E. Stewart of Mississippi, 
sometime in the 1850’s. The mat- 
ter was referred to Jeremiah S. 
Black, the United States Attorney 
General, who declared: ma- 
chine invented by a slave though 
it be new and useful, cannot, in 
the present state of the law be 
patented.” Not until 1865, when 
Negroes gained legal status as 
citizens, did Negroes secure the 
right to procure patents. Thirty- 
five years later there were fully 
four-hundred useful patents 
-granted Negroes. However, early 
Negro inventions were essentially 
agricultural gadgets and culinary 
utensils, a reflection of their occu- 
pations. 

Oddly enough, the tact that 
Negro inventors existed was only 


brought to the notice of the white 
community momentarily by a race 
riot in 1880 which was caused by 
the introduction of the “third 
rail” in the electrification of New 
York City’s transportation system. 
The white men who lost jobs as 
steam locomotive engineers had 
stoned and beaten Negroes be- 
cause the innovation was devised 
by a Negro, Granville T. Woods. 
Free born in Columbus, Ohio, in 
1856, Woods, at the age of ten, 
began working in a machine shop 
learning the trade of machinist 
and blacksmith. After working as 
a fireman and engineer on the 
Iron Mountain’ Railroads of 
Missouri, and serving two years as 
an engineer on a British steamer, 
Woods, in 1880, settled down to 
a career of inventing. 

He arrived in New York with 
a satchel of ideas. Soon after the 
riot he invented a system by which 
telegraphing was made _ possible 
between trains in motion, tech- 
nically known as induction teleg- 
rahpy. In the next thirty years 
he perfected twenty-five inven- 
tions. The American Bell Tele. 
phone Company bought one—an 
electrical telephone transmitter. 
His unusual work secured him a 
place at Thomas Edison's labo- 
ratory at a yearly salary of $10,000, 
a considerable sum in those days. 
His Negro colleague, Louis 
Howard Latimer, who made the 
original drawings for Alexander 
Graham Bell's first telephone, 


joined him in the ranks of “Edi- 
son Pioneers.” He invented a 
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carbon filament tor the Maxun 
Electric Lamp, became in turn 
chief draftsman for the General 
Electric and Westinghouse Com- 
panies, and directed the installa- 
tion of the electric light system in 
New York, Philadelphia cnd 
London. 

Jan E. Matzeliger, one of the 
most distinguished Negro inven- 
tors, gave the United States world 
supremacy in the shoe-making in- 
dustry. He was born in Dutch 
Guiana and migrated to this 
country as a cobbler. He settled 
in Lynn, Massachusetts, where he 
worked in a factory fastening the 
upper leather to the soles of shoes 
by hand. He found this a difficult 
and time wasting process. So, 
working in secret tour years, he 
constructed a device to hold a 
shoe on the last, grip and pull 
the leather down around the heel, 
guide and drive nails in place and 
eject the shoe from the machine. 
He was offered $1,500 for this ma- 
chine. He rejected the offer and 
worked six years more and per- 
fected his invention, which he 
sold to the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company of Boston. His 
device cut manutacturing costs 
nearly 60 per cent and revolu- 
tionized the shoe-making industry. 
One beneficiary of his invention, 
Colonel McKay, willed five mil- 
lion dollars to Harvard Univer- 
sity. Matzeliger died an _ over- 
worked tubercular at 37, leaving 
$10,000 to the North Congrega- 
tional Church of Lynn which had 
early befriended him. 
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These achievements made 
liam J. Simmon in Men of Mark 
to make the prophecy: “The fu- 
ture will bring forth (Negro) men 
who will yet astonish the world 
with inventions of labor-saving 
character, and add materially to 
the wealth of the nation by pro- 
ducing those instruments which 
will decrease manual labor, mul- 
tiple articles more rapidly and 


facilitate communication and 
benefit mankind.” 
The moment Simmons’ was 


writing this, Elijah McCoy was 
preparing appliances that would 
steadily apply oil to machinery in 
intermittent drops—thus avoiding 
the necessity of stopping the ma- 
chinery to oil it. From 1872 to 
1920, McCoy received fifty-seven 
patents for his lubricating devices. 

Simmons’ prophecy came to pass, 
and indeed abundantly: in 1900, 
when the first official check was 
made in preparation for America’s 
participation in the Paris Expos. 
tion, the discovery was made that 
Negroes had produced five hun- 
dred-odd inventions. The United 
States Patent Office did not keep a 
special file of Negro inventors, so 
letters were sent to every Patent 
Attorney, requesting whatever 
data they may have had concern- 
ing Negro inventors. 

Many a Southern lawyer’s brow 
wrinkled as he read the Patent 
Office request for intormation. 
Negro inventors? Lips pursed. 
They knew ebony-hued long- 
shoremen, lean toilers of the fields 
and listless black-boys of the town. 
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Could the same race produce IN- 
VENTORS? Henry E. Baker, an 
assistant examiner in the Patent 
Office, who received the replies, 
relates the amazement of these 
Southern gentlemen: 

“Negro inventors—ridiculous,” 
cried some. 

“I never heard of a Negro in- 
ventor,” wrote an Alabaman. 

“There'll never be a Negro in- 
ventor,” replied a Georgian. 

Negro achievement was brought 
to a brilliant pinnacle by the 
scientific discoveries of the Tuske- 
gee chemist, Dr. George Washing- 
ton Carver, who was undoubtedly 
a creative person of first rank. 
“The chemist should no longer 
be satisfied to become a mere an- 
alyist,” he once said. “The ideal 
chemist of the future will be an 
investigator, one who dares to 
think and work with an independ- 
ent freedom not permissible here- 
tofore, unfolding before our very 
eyes a veritable mystic maze of 
new and useful products from 
material almost or quite beneath 
cur feet and now considered of 
little or no value. This is the 
Work of the creative chemist, and 
it is to this group of workers that 
the whole civilized world must 
look for its greatest development.” 

Carver became a_ legend 


-throughout America. The story of 
his life is so fantastic, according 
to Edwin R. Embree, author of 
Thirteen Against the Odds, that 
it could only have happened in 
America, the country of miracles. 
He was born-a slave in the early 


sixties, nobody knows when. He 
never knew his mother and father, 
who were held on_ plantations 
somewhere in Missouri. When he 
was six months old, night raiders 
carried off him and his mother. 
The raiders paid little heed to the 
child, and when agents represent- 
ing his mother’s owner sought to 
buy back the stolen slaves, he was 
dying of whooping cough and 
starvation. 

The Carver family reared him 
and gave him the name “George 
Washington.” One night he wit 
nessed the lynching of a Negro. 
He left town that night, and for 
the next decade was a lone wan. 
derer, ekeing out a living sweep. 
ing yards, sawing wood and har- 
vesting wheat and oats. Between 
these jobs, he managed to attend 
public school. He entered Simp- 
son College in 1890 at the age ol 
25. The next year he was admitted 
to Iowa Agricultural College, 
where his scientific studies began 
formally. His graduation thesis 
was: “P!ants as Modified by Man.” 

Booker T. Washington brought 
Carver to Tuskegee in 1896, and 
there he remained for the rest of 
his life. His initial job was to 
help the educator develop sound 
farming methods among the Ne- 
groes of the South. As director of 
Tuskegee’s Department of Agrti- 
cultural Research, he made a 
long series of discoveries that 
have memorably improved the 
agriculture of the Southland. He 
mitigated that old bane, the sov- 
ereignity of cotton? by the devel- 
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opment of the peanut industry, 
to which he added more than 
three-hundred products. Fifty 
years before, the lowly peanut was 
not even recognized as a farm 
crop. Today the peanut is a sixty- 
million-dollar industry, which in- 
cludes breakfast foods, tapioca, 
high protein flour, vegetable milk, 
ice cream powders, stock feeds, 
‘dyes, inks and cosmetics. 

George Washington Carver was 
often called the “Sweet Potato 
Wizard.” His original experiment 


with the sweet potato was with the: 


idea of finding a crop to take the 
place of cotton. He discovered 
that more bushels of sweet pota- 
toes could be raised per acre than 
any other known farm crop and 
with less injury to the soil. More- 
over, the sweet potato, rich in 
sugar, starch, gums, natural yeast, 
plus a pleasing dietetic effect, 
could be made into syrup, flours, 
meals, breakfast foods, tapioca, 
and sauces. Today the South raises 
sixty-two million bushels of sweet 
potatoes every year. Yet when Car- 
ver spoke at the University of 
Mississippi, to explain his discov- 
eries, Senator Bilbo shouted: 
“What is the proud state of Missis- 
sippi coming to, having that nig- 
ger from Tuskegee making an 
address?” 

Nevertheless he was the recipi- 
ent of many signal honors. In 1942 
the journal, The Progressive 
Farmer, selected him as “the man 
of the year in service to southern 
agriculture,” and- reported that 
“Carver takes his place among 
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six eminent southerners honored 
for outstanding contributions to 
agricultural progress.” Carver 
never had time to get rich. He 
would never consent to have any 
of his discoveries patented. “God 
gave them to me.” he often said. 
“How can I sell them to someone 
else?” He died in 1942 a compara- 
tively poor man, but content that 
he had served humanity—and in- 
deed the South. 

Today, hundreds of Negroes 
are working quietly and effective- 
ly, without the glare of publicity 
in making contributions to Amer- 
ica’s industrial supremacy. For 
instance, C. Harvard, of Ford 
Motor Company, is one of the de- 
signers and builders of an inspec- 
tion machine, accurate to one-ten- 
thousandths part of an inch. This 
machine is used as a precision 
gauge. Harvard himself demon- 
strated the machine at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair in 1935, and, 
later was sent to South America to 
demonstrate it there. Nor do 
people generally know of James A. 
Parsons, Jr., who found a way of 
determining the silicon content of 
iron alloys and a heat treatment 
for iron-silicon alloys. He was 
awarded the Harmon Prize .in 
Science in 1927. Soon afterwards 
he was placed in charge of re- 
search and production at the Du- 
rion Company of Dayton, Ohio. 

However, many Negroes seek- 
ing recognition for their accom- 
plishments have been forced to 
expand their horizons. For ex- 
ample, Robert Robinson, who 
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used to live in New York and was 
formerly employed by the Ford 
Motor Company, is today in the 
employ of the Soviet Government. 
Now located at Stalingrad, he has 
twenty distinguished inventions 
to his credit, especially in the 
field of ball-bearing machinery. 
He received a special commenda- 


tion from the Soviet Government 
for his achievements. But when 
two white Americans visited Rus- 
sia they plainly expressed their 
objection to his dark complexion. 
The insulting of so valuable a 
member of the Soviet society 
brought the Americans heavy fines 
and expulsion. 


The Big Broadcast of 1927 
LATE on a night in 1927 the Columbus (Ohio) State Pen- 


his microphone. 


itentiary was the scene of a fearsome, disastrous blaze in which 
scores of prisoners were killed. The fire is remembered vividly 
by many people far-removed from the scene because an on-the- 
spot description of the tragedy was radioed to the nation by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, then an infant network. 
CBS’s Columbus announcer carried on a running account 
until the heat became so intense that he was forced to abandon 


At this point a Negro trusty, who had fled to safety, braved 
the heat of the flames, made his way to the microphone and 
delivered one of the most memorable broadcasts in radio his- 
tory. According to veteran radioman Ted Husing, who was 
listening from his office in New York City’s Paramount Build- 
ing, “the Negro’s rich voice poured out a torrent of words, 
part description, part sermon, part prayer. Nothing could have 
so built up the terror of the disaster as his passionate words, 
peppered with Bible references and prayers for mercy. When 
the speaker finished, announcers framed his words with a bor- 
der of silence, and.in those few electric seconds one could 
feel the applause of a listening, unseen nation. I wish electric 


recording had been in existence then . . 


” 


But the Negro’s words were never recorded, and the prison 
warden declined even to reveal his name. CBS sent the man 
a $500 check, but prison authorities returned it. CBS then 


returned the money with a request that it be deposited at in- 


terest as a fund for the unknown radio hero. 

This was done. But now, more than two decades later, his 
identity is still largely unknown. Only the memory remains— 
the memory of an incomparable, unforgettable, completely 
thrilling radio performance. 
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THE RATE of insanity among Africans—at least in the British colony of 
Kenya—is far lower than in civilized nations. Only 3.4 per cent of natives of 
Kenya are insane compared to 57 per 100,000 in England, 72 to 86 per 100,000 
for all races in Massachusetts and 161 per 100,000 among Massachusetts Negroes. 

* * * 

LEUKOPLAKIA of the mouth, sometimes called “smoker’s patches,” seldom 
affects Negroes. The disease often caused by smoking sometimes leads to cancer. 
* * * 

CANCER and heart disease cause a higher percentage of deaths among 
whites than among Negroes. 

* * * 

THE DREAD affliction of erythroblastosis fetalis, caused by Rh negative type 
blood in a mother with an Rh positive child, is almost wholly a white ailment. 
It affects only five per cent of Negroes. But roughly 15 per cent of all white 
people are of the Rh negative type and this results in 13 per cent of all white 
marriages being between an Rh negative woman and an Rh positive man—a 
dangerous combination for their babies. 

* * * 

STRANGEST BARBECUE party ever given in the South was the recent 
LaGrange, Georgia, affair at which 50 white persons and 11 Negroes, all cured 
of cancer at the city’s cancer clinic, joined in the festivities. 

* * * 

ALTHOUGH it’s a disease of poverty, rheumatic fever hits Negro children 
far less than white youngsters. But when the heart ailment does strike colored 
kids, the chances of death are far higher than among whites. 

* * * 


NEWEST CURE for dreaded sleeping sickness which infests one-fourth of 
the African continent is a drug which combines arsenic and butyric acid. It wipes 
out most early cases inside_a week, was developed by the U. S. Public Health 
Service in cooperation with the Firestone rubber plantation in Liberia. 

* * * 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS are increasingly less a measure of brains than they 
are of economic circumstance. Recent IQ tests show that undernourished children 
under 4 score as much as 18 points higher after they have been given an adequate 
diet. 

* * * 

LEPROSY, contrary to claims of many so-called “experts,” is not common to 
Negroes. Statistics from the U.S. National Leprosarium in Louisiana show that the 
disease occurs twice as often among white people as among Negroes. 
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Color-conscious Orient watches America's race hate boosters 


By Scott Newhall 


LYNCHING in Mississippi 
today will be sung about in 
Singapore tomorrow. 

A riot in Tennessee will turn 
into a massacre when word of it 
reaches Ceylon. 

This is the America that thou- 
sands of East Asiatic natives are 
hearing about every day — an 


America of discrimination and, 


brutality. Revolutionary leaders 
are picking up every incident of 
violence they can find and turn 
them into an extraordinarily ef- 
fective weapon against the “white 
men” from the West. 

The Deep South has become the 
particular target of these leaders. 
Dixieland, therefore, has become 
an enchanted legend in the south- 
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and looks for a day of reckoning 


Condensed from San Francisco Chronicle 


eastern corner of Asia. But the 
Dixie they sing about in Singa- 
pore, Java and Ceylon is not the 
hospitable old South of banjo- 
plunking and watermelon crunch- 
ing. It is the Dixie of Georgia 
road gangs and strange fruit hang- 
ing from Southern trees. 

In Ceylon the story went this 
way. 

A young thin Singhalese lad 
leaned against the wall of a jew- 
elry shop in Trincomalee, Brit- 
ain’s Indian ocean naval base. He 
was relaxing under the hot after- 
noon sun, watching an American 
bargaining with the jeweler for 
some star sapphires. 

Suddenly he shouted: ‘Excuse 
me, master! Can you tell me how 
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many lynchings a year you have 
in America?” 

Then, before the American 
could come up for air, the dark 
bronze Singhalese lad was off on a 
half-hour discourse on the evils of 
racial discrimination. He was ex- 
cited and bursting with the im- 
port of his revelation. He spoke 
very fast English with the Singha- 
lese accent which is very hard for 
the untrained American ear to 
follow. But his gestures as he 
talked almost told the story alone. 

The boy held out his slender 
hands, palms upward, and asked 
ii, in the Southern United States, 
he would be able to ride in a rail- 
road car with white men. He an- 
nounced that lynchings took place 
almost every day in America, but 
that news of them was purposely 
kept out of the papers. 

He told the American that not 
enly Negroes, but all dark-skinned 
people were exploited in the 
United States. They were kept out 
of good jobs, he said, and were 
forced to become servants or 
common laborers. As a final thrust 
he explained that real democracy 
was still alive in Russia, and that 
in the Soviet Union all men were 
equal, no matter what their color. 

When the native boy finally 
stopped for breath, the American 
tried to reason with him, without 
any success. The boy leaned up 
against the wall and smiled in- 
dulgently to show that he meant 
nothing personal in his declama- 
tion. Then after a. few moments 
he announced importantly that he 
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had to hurry away to attend a 
meeting and disappeared down a 
narrow dirty alley. 

The Singhalese boy may have 
been on his way to a Communist 
cell meeting, or he may have been 
on the way to a date with his girl. 
In either case, the Communists 
had done their job well. The na- 
tive boy was sold on Russia, and 
he considered the United States 
only as the world capital of ex- 
ploitation and discrimination. 

Ceylon has just come into full 
dominion status and is taking its 
first few steps as a 20th century 
democracy. The Communist party 
there does not pack any particu- 
lar weight, but it is well organ- 
ized. In Ceylon, an island popu- 
lated by six or seven million souls, 
most of them clad in dark brown 
skins, the Communist missionaries 
are tilling extremely fertile soil. 

The story is about the same in 
Singapore, the Malay peninsula 
and the Dutch East Indies. 
Whether the work was done by 
Communists, the Japanese occu- 
pation troops, or by local malcon- 
tents, millions of the “yellow” and 
“brown” masses of East Asia are 
beginning to squirm. 

In Indonesia the natives are re- 
volting against absentee Dutch 
rule. In North China millions of 
Chinese, paying at least lip serv- 
ice to Communism, are revolting 
against the government of Chiang 
Kai-shek, a Christian who has 
turned his face toward the west- 
ern world. In Indo-China one of 
the goricst chapters of French 
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colonial history is being written in 
the blood of native revolutionaries 
and France’s colonial troops. 

This new spirit, which may be 
only in its infancy in Asia, is not 
only the classic contest between 
Karl Marx and Jesus Christ. The 
Communists are trying to turn it 
into a contest between the brown 
skin and the white. They are en- 
couraging the white man’s burden 
to unload itself. 

A macabre alliance between His 
Imperial Majesty Emperor Hiro- 
hito and Premier Joseph Stalin 
festered this _ restlessness. 
When the Japanese armies took 
over the islands and coast of East 
Asia, their doctrine of “Asia for 
the Asiatics” was just as impor- 
tant a long-range weapon as their 
samurai swords. 

Contrary to a good many hor- 
ror stories, and with a few not- 
able exceptions, the Japanese did 
not always rape and pillage their 
way along the western shores of 
the Pacific. Japanese troops were 
ordered to be good neighbors to 
all docile brown men. 

The Japanese troops were by no 
means gentle lambs in all cases. 
Often they went beserk. In Sing- 
apore, scores of Chinese. were cut 
down in the streets. In the Phil- 
ippines, hundreds of natives were 
slaughtered. But back of this spo- 
“radic violence, the Japanese high- 
command was declared to con- 
verting, rather than killing, their 
subject peoples. 

So in Peiping today, the Chinese 
merchants and _ rickshaw boys 
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make very few complaints against 
the Japanese occupation. Life in 
Peiping now, they say, is no more 
rugged than it was five years ago. 

Also, generally, the Japanese did 
relatively little looting. In Singa- 
pore there was just as much pil- 
laging by the returning Allied 
troops as there was by the Japa- 
nese army of occupation. In 
Shanghai, many homes and apart- 
ments are still in good condition 
and redecorated with Japanese 
furniture which the invaders left 
behind in their scramble to get 
out of town. The damage in Hong 
Kong was as much the result of 
American bombing as of Japanese 
conquest. 

The Japanese were not behaving 
this way out of any spirit of hu- 
manity. They were crusading 
ruthlessly for the extermination of 
“white supremacy” as the Asiatic 
philosophy, and for the extermi- 
nation of the white men as an 
Asiatic institution. Hundreds of 
Chinese, Malayans and Indone- 
sians were raped or killed during 
the course of the war. But the 
Japanese reserved their spectacu- 
lar cruelty for the European races. 

Whites were imprisoned, tor- 
tured, starved, beaten and exe- 
cuted. They were held up to ridi- 
cule and contempt. Filthy and sick 
European prisoners were paraded 
before Asiatics. They were jeered 
at, spit upon and clubbed. 

Now, in 1948, the Japanese are 
once more contained in_ their 
home islands. But the scars of 
their ocupation remain. And the 
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Communists have picked up 
where the Japanese left off. 

Today the missionaries of Karl 
Marx are quoting verbatim the 
anti-Negro fire and brimstone of 
white supremacy extremists from 
the Deep South. The Communists 
tell their flock that this is Amer- 
ica. They say that whatever Dixie- 
land orators say about Negroes, 
they also mean about the brown 
and yellow men of East Asia. At 
the same time the Communists 
are steadily undermining Brit- 
ain’s rigid colonial control over 
the Southern Orient. 

The results of this missionary 
work are immediately evident 
anywhere you look in Eastern 
Asia. Shanghai's International 
Settlement has disappeared along 
with the once fabulous institution 
of “extraterritoriality.” Today 
‘white men have to answer for 
their Shanghai crimes in Shang- 
hai courts. The International 
Settlement is no longer a forbid- 
den city of western culture. The 
Settlement police have disap- 
peared and the Bund is filled with 
beggars and peddlers. Even the 
famous old streets with European 
names have changed. Bubbling 
Well road has become Nanking 
road. Broadway has become Ta- 
ming. 

Burma, Ceylon and India have 
been given dominion status by the 
hard-pressed British. ‘This is tan- 
tamount to full independence. 
The Philippines are free and in- 
dependent. In the Dutch Indies, 
the Indonesian People’s Republic 
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is considered an entity by the 
United Nations. 

The white man is still an enor- 
mously privileged individual in 
the East Asiatic community. His 
privilege is more tenuous, how- 
ever, and he has to work harder 
to maintain it. 

Peiping is under martial law, 
and all citizens must be off the 
streets by midnight. If a coolie is 
caught out after the curfew he 
will be beaten or thrown into jail. 
A white man can still walk the 
streets of Peiping all night with 
few questions asked. 

In Ceylon, the Singhalese man- 
ager of a government resthouse 
will still say “Yes, Master,” when 
a white officer orders up a curry 
lunch in a hurry. But the Singha- 
lese cooks will take their time 
about it. This irritates the officer 
who has been out East for a long 
time, and he complains. .““You see 
what happens when you give these 
chaps a bit of independence. They 
start getting cheeky right away.” 

In Singapore a white man can 
order the coolies out of his way as 
he walks down the front steps of 
the Raffles Hotel. But a dozen 
brown faces will watch impas- 
sively. Fifteen years ago, no one 
would have bothered to turn his 
head. 

The American wives in Tsing- 
tao wear slacks whenever they visit 
the native markets. If they wear 
bare legs and short skirts they 
stand a chance of being pushed 
around or spit on by the Chinese 
peasants who are not inclined to 
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tolerate western dress. One Ameri- 
can in Tsingtao refused to pro- 
duce any cumshaw for a beggar 
woman nursing her infant. Where- 
upon she spattered his uniform 
with a well-directed stream of 
milk. 

The foreign traders along 
Shanghai’s Bund are depressed. 
They are in great part, the men 
who were there before the Japa- 
nese took over Shanghai. They 
were part of the International 
Settlement and the old French 
Concession. They are the English, 
Norwegians, the Dutch, French 
and Americans. 

Life in Asia, they say, is chang- 
ing, and is going to keep on 
changing. They can still drink 
whisky at the Shanghai Clubs and 
eat steaks at the American Club. 
But outside the doors of their 
banks and export houses in the 
old Settlement, they sadly watch 
the Chinese sidewalk peddlers set 
up booths every morning and sell 
maps and pencils, candies and 
baubles. There are no longer the 
Settlement police to drive the 
beggars away and keep the side. 
walks clean. 

Shanghai is deteriorating around 
their ears. 
whites got their Settlement back 
from the Japanese it was still in 
pretty good shape physically. But 
now the buildings need more and 
more repairs. Elevators run less 
and less regularly, tiles are com- 
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ing loose, windows need replacing, 
and plumbing is clogged. 

Sometimes these foreign settlers 
look out of place and delicate 
with their pale Nordic com- 
plexions among the millions of 
Chinese. But these pale people are 
tough. Many of them lived out 
the war in Japanese concentration 
camps, in Singapore, Hong Kong 
or Shanghai. They were separated 
from their wives and children for 
years. They existed on rotten food 
and were abused. But now they 
are back at their same old stands, 
in the coastal trading capitals of 
the Orient. 

These white men have a great 
responsibility. They say they are 
the representatives of the western 
concept of international trade. 
They also represent the white man 
in East Asia. Their job is extreme- 
ly difficult right now. They have 
to do America’s business in Asia in 
the face of currency controls and 
economic chaos. 


They have to combat the old 
racial poison left behind by the 
Japanese, and to counteract the 
fresh poison dispensed by the 
Communists. 

So every time a Dixieland ora- 
tor takes off on a fresh round of 
white supremacy bombast, the job 
of the white man in Asia is a 


little tougher. 


Copyright, San Francisco Chronicle, 
(May 9, 1948) 
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Bill Robinson confounds doctors 
and calendars by dancing 
as superbly as ever at age of 70 


KING 


OF THE 


By Richard Strouse 


Condensed from N. Y. Times 


EVERAL years ago Bill “Bo- 

jangles” Robinson, the untir- 
ing little man who had then been 
rated the greatest tap-dancer in 
the world for more than a quarter 
of a century, parried a quesion 
about his apparent agelessness 
by saying: “By the time I'm 70, I 
ought to be a pretty fair hoofer.” 
Robinson is now 70 and a pretty 
fair hoofer. 

Robinson’s ability to tap-dance 
professionally at an age when 
most men will not or cannot waltz 
their wives around a floor once is 
by no means the most spectacular 
of his accomplishments. Neither 
is his capacity for making friends 
with celebrities. He is the only 
self-confessed former practicing 
stable-boy to become a movie star, 
and the only non-policeman in the 
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world with a permit to carry a 
pearl-handled revolver in New 
York City. He holds the world’s 
record for running seventy-five 
yards backward. At 70, he is con- 
sidered one of the country’s best 
prospects to be the first big com- 
mercial success in television. He 
never completed a grade at school, 
but he believes he has contributed 
a word to the American language 
and may be right. 

Most spectacular of all is Rob- 
inson’s popularity, an uninvidious 
thing that surrounds him, like an 
aura, whether he’s performing at 
the White House or playing knock 
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rummy with a group of unem-. 
ployed musicians at the Rhythm 
Club on West 132d Street On a 
bright afternoon a few days ago, 
he taxied downtown and stopped 
first at a bank on West Fifty- 
seventh Street. There was a long 
line at each teller’s window and 
Robinson, after looking around, 
slapped a bank guard on the back 

“Is this the place where a man 
gets money?” Robinson asked 
The guard turned, scowling; he 
recognized Robinson, broke into 
a smile, said, ““How’s tricks. Bill?” 
and hurried off with the check 
Robinson held out to him. A city 
policeman stepped up and began 
talking about the time Robinson 
had celebrated his sixty-second 
birthday by tap-dancing sixty-two 
blocks down Broadway. A dowdy 
little woman interrupted the 
policeman by asking Robinson to 
give her regards to a Mrs. Murphy. 
A well-dressed man interrupted 
the woman by asking Robinson to 
autograph his bank-book. 

The guard returned with Rob- 
inson’s cash and Robinson began 
strolling south on _ Broadway, 
window-shopping for used cars. 
Shoeshine boys looked up and 
said, “Hello, Mr. Robinson,” re. 
spectfully as he passed. Near Fifty- 
fourth Street, he approached a 
large shirt-sleeved man standing 
near an automobile show-window. 

“Would you take three dances 
and a hundred dollars for that 
one?” he asked, indicating a Cad- 
illac in the window. 

“You know three dances ot 
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yours are- worth more than any 
Cadillac,” the man said. “Hello 
Bill. How the hell anyway have 
vou been?” 

Such good-willed recognition 
has been extended to Robinson at 
loftier levels than the sidewalks of 
Broadway. He has been presented 
with a gold lifetime membership 
card by the American Guild ot 
Variety Artists, and an engraved, 
paid-up certificate of honorary life 
membership in the Improved Ben- 
evolent and Protective Order ot 
Elks of the World. He is the 
President of the Negro Actors 
Guild of America. In 1934 he re 
ceived the honor with which he 
himself is most impressed when 
the New York League of Locality 
Mayors, an unofficial philan. 
thropic and boosters organization, 
named him Mayor of Harlem. 

Robinson’s first official act as 
Harlem’s unofficial Mayor was 
consistent with the league’s tradi- 
tron of community service. In the 
summer of 1934 a famous Harlem 
wishing tree was sawed down 
when Seventh Avenue was 
widened. Robinson preserved the 
stump of the old tree by storing 
it in the stage entrance of the 
Lafayette Theaer, and talked the 
late Mayor La Guardia into tak- 
ing appropriate action. At a cere- 
mony applauded by an audience 
of 5,000, the old stump (polished 
until it looked like a piece of fur- 
niture), an inexperienced new 
elm (wrapped in burlap so that 
it looked like a mummy), and a 
bronze plaque were emplaced in 
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Seventh Avenue’s renovated park- 
way. 

The stump, the elm and the 
plaque are a feature of Harlem 
life today. The inscription on the 
plaque reads: “The Original Tree 
of Hope Beloved by the Citi- 
zens of Harlem. You Asked for a 
Tree of Hope, So Here ’Tis and 
Best Wishes—Bill Robinson.” 

Robinson’s extreme personal 
popularity is a reflection of severai 
characteristics; it is both too per- 
sonal and too universal to be due 
solely to success and supremacy at 
his trade. Two obvious contribu- 
ting causes are his personality—a 
friendly ebullience that exludes 
akind of infectious optimism both 
on the stage and in the parlor— 
and his philanthropies. His spe- 
cialty is the benefit performance. 
Many entertainers avoid benefits 
hecause they pay nothing; Robin- 
son has worked as many as 400 
benefits in one year, and six in 
one day. 

In addition to the value of his 
time and talent at benefits, Rob- 
inson has given away something 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000 
of his own money. Needy Negro 
hospitals, orphanages, families 
and individuals have shared his 
income. He has contributed wheel 
chairs to paralyzed children, band 
instruments to a Boy Scout fife- 
and drum corps, and a vocational 
training course to Roy Wright, 
one of the Scottsboro boys. 

The final, and a double-edged, 
element in Robinson’s popularity 
is his attitude toward his color 
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and the problems of his race. He 
is a self-made success who thinks 
of himself as a colored man who 
has learned to get along in a 
white man’s world. He recognizes 
the injustices of Jim Crow and re- 
fuses to let them be applied to 
him; he once used a gun to per- 
suade a small-town restaurant pro- 
prietor to serve him. He will not 
try to erase the color differential 
by acting as though it didn’t exist. 

In his work, Robinson breaks 
up his dancing with patter; many 
of the stories he tells concern 
stock Negro characters or “color” 
situations. He recounts similar 
tales socially. At a _ party last 
month to which a few whites were 
invited, he told of a Russian in the 
United States who ordered a des- 
sert called “Washington cake” and 
was served with a white cake. The 
Russian ordered “Washington 
cake” again the next day, and the 
cake was brown. He asked the 
waiter about the discrepancy. 

“In this country,” Robinson 
said the waiter said, “We have two 
Washingtons—George and Book- 
eT.” 

Such candid acceptance of the 
color differental is pleasing to the 
average white American because 
it does not challenge his socially 
conditioned premise — outspoken 
in the South and somewhat more 
politely subdued in the North— 
that Negroes are “different.” It 
has also contributed to the only 
blemish on Robinson’s popularity. 
When he first began wearing elab- 
orate costumes and telling stories 
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about pickaninnies, some Negro 
intellectuals accused him of being 
an “Uncle Tom,” a term of dis- 
approval applied to Negroes who, 
their critics contend, succeeded 
at the expense of the dignity of 
their race. Robinson replied hotly 
that as long as Jewish actors por- 
trayed rabbis and Catholic come- 
dians portrayed comedy Irishmen, 
he was going to continue por- 
traying a Negro servant. 

Robinson was born—in the year 
Thomas Alva Edison invented the 
first practical electric light—in an 
unpretentious home Rich- 
mond, Va. His mother and father 
both died when he was very young 
and he lived for a time with one 
of his grandmothers, who had 
been a slave. He became self- 
supporting before he was 8, run- 
ning away to Washington, D. C., 
where he peddled newspapers and 
shined shoes. He eventually grad- 
uated to exercising and rubbing- 
down race horses at the Bennings 
Race Track outside Washington. 
At night, to bolster his income, 
he danced for coins at beer tav- 
erns and clubs. 

Robinson toured the country 


for a time in a colored revue . 


called The South Before the War. 
Just before the Spanish American 
War, to which the title of the re- 
vue do not refer, he teamed up 
with a dancer named George 
Cooper to form a standard vaude- 
ville dancing act. They worked 
together until Cooper died of 
cancer. 

Early in his professional career 
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—when he and Cooper were still 
a new act—Robinson began using 
the hygienic-sounding word 
“copacetic” to express his satis- 
faction with the world in which 
he danced. “Copacetic” eventu- 
ally found its way, under a wide 
diversity of spellings, into refer- 
ence books, where it is variously 
defined as “snappy,” “hunkidory,” 
and “better than ok.” Robinson 
is proud of the fame his word has 
attained and feels that he put it 
over, which is undoubtedly true, 
and also that he invented it, a 
contention which most etymolo- 
gists dispute but cannot disprove. 

Robinson has made a second 
excursion into etymology, under 
circumstances that puzzle him as 
well as the scholars. He was orig- 
inally christened Luther and got 
the name Bill, according to a story 
that has not been contradicted, 
by whipping his older brother 


Bill and exercising a victor’s pre- 


rogative to adopt the loser’s name. 
A decade or so later, the present 
Bill Robinson was the big winner 
in an all-night Harlem poker 
session. As he and his penurious 
friends emerged from the _base- 
ment apartment where they had 
been playing, Robinson began a 
happy dance of victory. 

“Bojangles!” Des Williams, one 
of the losers, is reported to have 
exclaimed suddenly. “That is 
what he is—he’s Bojangles.” 

The dancer has been known as 
Bill Bojangles Robinson ever 
since. Williams never explained 
what made the tingling word oc- 
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means “Happy-go-lucky,” but has 
no idea where it came from. 

In 1908, allegedly by a melo- 
dramatic accident which both 
principals insist occurred, Robin- 
son met the man who was to help 
make him a millionaire. Robin- 
son was between assignments and 
took a job waiting on tables in 
the dining room of Richmond's 
Jefferson Hotel; according to the 
story, he spilled a plate of oyster 
stew over Marty Forkins, a theat- 
rical manager. The head waiter 
explained apologetically that 
Robinson was a dancer and not a 
waiter by trade, and Forkins asked 
Robinson to dance for him. When 
he had finished, Forkins offered 
to handle Robinson’s booking for 
the customary 25 per cent. In 
forty years together, they have 
never had a contract. 

Under Forkins’ management, 
Robinson became a headliner just 
before World War I and has re- 
mained one ever since. He has 
been spectacularly successful in 
every phase of show business. The 
Shirley Temple movies that set 
money-making records in the 
Thirties featured Bill Robinson; 
the hit stage-shows “Brown Bud- 
dies” and “Hot Mikado,” among 
others, starred him. 

He still receives $4,000 a week 
for vaudeville appearances and 
$3,500 a week for cabaret appear- 
ances, rates that were established 
in 1924 and for less: than which 
he has not worked since. Tele- 
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cur to him; Robinson says he has 
heard it all his life and that it 


vision seems to have been in- 
vented for him. He will not es- 
timate his total intake from his 
varied activities; simple arith- 
metic places his gross earnings 
from 1908 until today at some- 
where between four and seven 
million dollars. Because of his 
charities and gambling he has, ex- 
cept for insurance, little left on 
hand. 

At home in Harlem, Robinson 
lives in a comfortable seven-room 
«partment on upper Seventh Ave- 
nue; on the road, he stays with 
friends or at the best hotels. His 
second wife, an attractive former 
dancer originally named Elaine 
Plaines who looks slightly like 
what Robinson would call ‘““a 
Technicolor version” of Claudette 
Colbert, travels with him every- 
where. Mrs. Robinson won't dis- 
close her age; she is something 
more than forty years younger 
than her husband. He seems to be 
affectionately proud of her, and 
calls her “Sue” and, in frivolous 
moments, “Miss Losing Tele- 
phone Numbers.” She calls him 
“Uncle Bo.” 

In New York, Mrs. Robinson 
wakes “Uncle Bo” around 10 and 
prepares a breakfast of hot muf- 
fins, coffee, and vanilla ice cream 
for him. He spends most mornings 
telephoning his friends and, when | 
the mood strikes him, working on 
dance routines. Fixing his lunch 
involves nothing more than going 
to the ice box and dishing out an 
over-sized portion of vanilla ice 
cream. 
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Dressing to go out is more com- 
plicated. Robinson’s typical sum- 
mer costume is a freshly cleaned 
and pressed plaid or checked 
brown suit, a white shirt with a 
blue. pin stripe, immaculate 
brown-and-white shoes and a 
noticeable necktie. He always 
wears a diamond stick-pin shaped 
like a dancing shoe given him by 
Eleanor Powell, and a 14-karat 
solid gold tieclasp with “BBR” 
embossed on it made specially to 
his order bv Sulka & Co. in Chi- 
cago. 

Belore leaving the apartment he 
fills the proper pockets with a 
variety of items he always carries 
with him. These include: a 32- 
calibre, gold-inlaid, pearl-handled 
revolver that was given to him by 
the police of the Harlem station; 
a gold badge in a diamond- 
studded case indicating he is a 
special deputy sheriff of New York 
County; documents establishing 
his friendship with the police of 
most American cities; and an 
American Legion membership 
card. 

Each afternoon wher the 
Yankees are in town Robinson 
escorts a party of four to the sta- 
dium. He attends Giant games 
when the Yankees are on the road, 
but doesn’t think baseball in 
Brooklyn is worth the trip across 
the East River. 

After the ball game, Robinson 
hurries home to be ready for din- 
ner by 6. A servant, whom he ad- 
dresses respectfully as “Mrs. Wil- 
liams,” has arrived by then and 
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serves him fried meat, vegetables, 
hot muffins, and vanilla ice cream, 
He usually listens to the radio 
during dinner, and always tries 
tc catch “Beulah,” a comedv show 
starring Hattie McDaniel. 

On evenings when he isn’t 
working and on_ baseball-free 
afternoons, Robinson visits the 
Rhythm Club, a_ low-ceilinged 
social center that contains a food 
bar, three pool tables, and a back- 
room. Robinson either plays pool 
or squeezes up to the round, 
cloth-covered table in the back- 
room at which a card game is 
perpetually in progress. When 
Mrs. Robinson or some other 
player’s wife arrives to claim a 
husband, the club’s floor manager 
raps three times on the floor with 
a billiard cue and announces: “A 
lady is present.” The announce. 
ment is a signal to the players to 
clean up their language. 

Robinson’s schedule when he's 
working is less relaxed. For ten 
consecutive years he crowded up 
to sixty-five weeks of work into 
each fifty-two-week year, a mathe- 
matical improbability accom- 
plished by putting on three com- 
plete shows at each of two differ- 
ent theatres every night for sev- 
eral weeks. A few years ago, he 
stopped accepting double-book- 
ings and insisted on two weeks 
off each fall to attend the World's 
Series, but otherwise did not de- 
celerate. A blood-pressure reading 
that alarmed his doctors more 
than it did him caused him to re- 
tire temporarily last year; he is 
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- now back on his feet and anxious 


to resume his normal pace. 

Nearly, everyone who knows 
that rae | Sin is almost 70 has a 
pet theory about his buoyant 
youthfulness. Because he doesn’t 
smoke and drinks very moderately 
and then only on special social 
occasions, bluenoses point him out 
as an example of the beneficial 
effects of abstaining from tobacco 
and alcohol. Exercise addicts con- 
tend his dancing has kept him in 
good condition. 

Medically, except for last year’s 
apparently temporary trouble 
about the blood pressure and for 
a cataract over his right eye that 
occasionally blurs his vision, Rob- 
inson has developed none of the 
symptoms of old age. Stripped in 
his dressing room, he reveals an 
active athlete’s body topped by a 
heavy face that bunches up almost 
miraculously into youthfulness 
when he smiles and he smiles most 
of the time. His skin is un- 
wrinkled. His reflexes are as sharp 
as ever. His teeth are all his own. 

Two typical symptoms of sen- 
escence are loss of weight and the 
need for less sleep. Robinson 
weighed 160 pounds in 1900 and 
still does. He sleeps longer than 
he did ten years ago. The only 
evidence he admits of the physio- 
logical change accompanying old 
age that physicians call “the in- 
volvement of the cardio-vascular 
system,” is the inability to walk 
upstairs without getting short of 
breath. He therefore dances up- 
stairs most of the time since danc- 
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ing, unlike walking, does not wind 
him. 

Robinson’s dancing is itself as 
inexplicable as his health. Experts 
who have tried to analyze it usu- 
ally end up by calling it “inspired” 
or by calling Robinson a “genius.” 
Certainly, Robinson’s individual 
sense of rhythm, physical dexter- 
ity, and personality all con- 
tribute to his dancing. But like 
the performance of any great ar- 
tist, it is a unique, and therefore 
undefinable, total personal expres- 
sion. 

Attempts to explain Robinson’s 
original perfection have resulted 
in the fantastic legend that he 
doesn’t know what he’s doing 
when dancing; he simply lets his 
feet go to the music, the legend 
argues, and can’t for the life of 
him repeat the same steps. Rob- 
inson, getting into the spirt of the 
thing, used to announce at the 
Cotton Club that he soaked his 
feet in gin before each perform- 
ance until they were drunk, and 
then loosed them on the platform 
to execute their alcoholic antics. 

Actually, Robinson works out 
his dances carefully at home and 
then selects music that fits them. 
To prove he knows what he’s up 
to he has, when challenged, 
danced his own routine to a par- 
ticular piece of music, ad-libbed 
an entirely different dance to the 
same music, and then repeated 
both the routine and the ad-lib 
perfectly. 


Copyright, New York Times 
(May 23, 1948) 
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By Robert Lucas 


_— LAST PLACE an experi- 
enced researcher looks for data 
on the Negro in general or some 
Negro in particular is in the big, 
bulky leather-and-gilt encyclope- 


dias that bend the shelves in the. 


public and private libraries all 
over the country. 

If the serious student is looking 
for information on a Negro insti- 
tution or an outstanding colored 


ROBERT LUCAS is a radio writer 
whose scripts have appeared on Curtain 
Time and Democracy, U. S. A. He was 
recent winner of a Rosenwald Fellow- 
ship. 
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A new encyclopedia breaks with the 
long tradition of stereotypes 


citizen he is out of luck when he 
flips the pages of three of the Big 
Four of reference books—Britan- 
nica, Americana, and Compton’s. 
The plain truth is that most en- 


 cyclopedias give the Negro the 


same second-rate treatment he is 
often accorded in daily life in the 
U. S. 

Articles on the Negro range 
from brief, inaccurate items to 
long dissertations full of white 
chauvinist propaganda. Britan- 
nica, pride of the University of 
Chicago Press, has this to say in its 
article devoted to races of man- 
kind: “In certain . . . character- 
istics the Negro stands on a lower 
evolutionary plane than the white 
man and is closely related to the 
highest anthropoids.” 

Also typical is the lyrical ode to 
white supremacy found in the 
Encyclopedia Americana which 
concludes: ‘“Dark-skinned  Afri- 
cans, chocolate-colored dwellers 
of the Pacific and slant-eyed in- 
habitants of the celestial empire 
are all pushed into obscurity by 
the battling preeminence of Teu- 
tons, Alpines and Mediterra- 
neans.” 
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Poison 
sdote For Textbook 
Anti 
17 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia and Fact Index, pointing 
out that “Less than one-half of 
the world is inhabited by the 
white race, yet the whites control 
nearly nine-tenths of its area,” 
expresses fears for the continued 
domination of the world by the 
white “superior” race. The ar- 
ticles ends with the warning, “The 
shock of the World War in 1914- 
1918, the spectacle of the white 
peoples locked in deadly civil 
strife, intensified the feeling 
throughout Asia and Africa that 
the day of white supremacy was 
nearing its close.” 

So it is like stumbling upon an 
oasis in a desert for the weary 
inquirer to find a standard ency- 
clopedia which states flatly and 
authoritatively, “There are no 
‘pure’ races.” And it is like cool 
spring water to a parched throat 
to read further: “Science does not 
support the claim that some races 
are biologically superior or in- 
ferior to others . . . As for the 
claims that this people or that 
race is the ‘founder of civilization,’ 
science can only call them absurd. 
rhere is no evidence that any 
single race, any single people, or 
any single nation has a special 
genius for creating civilization.” 

The text for this section on 
“Races of Man” was written by 
Dr. Wilron Marion Krogman, ace 
anthropologist at the University 
of Chicago. Its scientific accuracy 
and unbiased presentation sets the 
tone for all the volumes of this 
most unusual encyclopedia. 
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Biggest news in the staid refer- 
ence book publishing world in 
recent years was the appearance 
on the market last year of a new 
World Book Encyclopedia which 
made a complete break with the 
traditional treatment of the Negro 
and related subjects. First pub- 
lished in 1917 as an eight-volume 
set, World Book hit the nation’s 
market in 1947 with a slick, 10,- 
000-page, 19-volume set  rede- 
signed from cover to cover. 

Among the chief differences be- 
tween World Book and its con- 
temporaries is the presentation of 
the Negro as an integral part of 
American life, the inclusion of 
biographies of 30 prominent Ne- 
groes, articles on half a dozen 
colored colleges, and the intelli- 
gent handling of its excellent 
section on “Races of Man.” 

These educational facts of life, 
however, are seldom faced even in 
U. S. school textbooks. Roy Wil- 
kins, writing in the January, 1946 
Crisis, points out, “The textbook 
treatment of the Negro cries aloud 
for revision, and we shall make 
little progress in education for 
race understanding until the aver- 
age boy and girl no longer absorbs 
this poison from the first grade 
through high school.” 

In Denver, for instance, the 
literature textbook gives as ex- 
amples of Negro folk songs, 
Creation and Shortnin’ Bread, in 
which the offensive word “nigger” 
is used exclusively in the lyrics. 
And a survey of New York City 
school history books conducted by 
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the NAACP revealed that the 
texts, published between 1930 and 
1938, teach the “grateful slave- 
good old massa” versions of 
slavery and the Reconstruction 
era. Cited as examples were these 
passages: 

“On the best plantations the 
whites and blacks formed one big 
affectionate family. Masters and 
slaves loved one another. 

“Slaves were better off here than 
in Africa. The South said this was 
the only way for the two races to 
live in peace. 

“Negroes would not work un- 
less they were slaves. 

“The Klan was against foolish 
Negroes and their evil leaders. 

“The simple and childlike na- 
ture of the Negro did not demand 
much. After a day’s work in the 
cotton fields, he would return to 
his crude cabin. Here he would 
pass the time crooning the sad 
melodies that we now call spirit- 
uals, listening to, or telling tales 
of mystery and superstition, or 
dancing shuffling steps to the ac- 
companiment of the banjo or 
guitar. There was food and cloth- 
ing sufficient for his humble needs. 


There was freedom from care and, 


worry.” 

Wilkin’s article adds, “Also 
lacking in the textbooks are ac- 
counts of Negro professional men 
inventors, technicians, scholars, 
educators—of Negro businessmen, 
farmers, laborers, politicians, and 
many others who have aided the 
general progress of the country.” 
He asserts that the famous Spring- 
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field Plan is “an attempt to teach 
children naturally and easily 
about other racial and _ religious 
groups and their contributions to 
America, and to show them why 
we must respect all groups and 
grant them equal opportunities.” 

Like the majority of textbooks, 
reference works have tended to 
maintain all the overworked 
stereotypes of the Negro, have 
consciously minimized his achieve- 
ments. Completely neglected by 
other encyclopedias is the subject 
“Intercultural Education,” which 
appears in World Book, illus- 
trated with a photograph of two 
high school students, one white, 
the other colored. ‘Typical of the 
book’s progressive approach is the 
caption under the picture: “High 
school students are learning that 
all races have equal rights in 
America. No man_ should be 
denied these rights because of his 
race, creed, or color. Here a Ne- 
gro boy and a white girl study 
about the music of other races. 
Such study trains them in friend- 
liness and understanding. It helps 
promote freedom and justice for 
all.” 

Primarily a reterence work for 
young people, World Book has 
nevertheless won a secure spot in 
the libraries of many an adult. To 
the average reader, World Book 
gives clear and revealing articles, 
written first by an expert in the 
field and then rewritten by one of 
its many editors, who checked 
back constantly with the specialist 
to avoid inaccuracies. In many 
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instances, Negro authorities helped 
prepare the text. Dr. Charles H. 
Thompson, dean of Howard Uni- 
versity’s graduate school, wrote 
the biographies of Dr. George 
Washington Carver, Booker T. 
Washington, Phillis Wheatley, 
Walter White and_ Richard 
Wright. These persons are listed 
in the index according to their 
field of specialization, not accord- 
ing to race; Dr. Carver, for in- 
stance, is listed among U. S. 
chemists. 

The books of topflight Negro 
authors appear in the general 
bibliography of the Intercultural 
Education section. Among them 
are Dr. George Washington Car- 
ver, by Shirley Graham; Call Me 
Charley, by Jesse Jackson; We 
Have Tomorrow, by Arna Bon- 
temps; and American Daughter, 
by Era Bell Thompson. 

But it is in its overall treatment 
of the Negro that World Book is 
outstanding. Discussing social 
conditions, the book states, “The 
chief reason for the inadequate 
living conditions of the Negro is 
the attitude of whites. sreements 
among real-estate owners keep 
Negroes from buying or renting 
desirable homes, even if they can 
afford them . . . Many public ser- 
vices and opportunities for re- 
creation are withheld from the 
Negro, sometimes by law, oftener 
by custom, and now and then in 
direct violation of the law... 
figures on Negro crime must be 
considered in the light of police 
and court practices. In most com- 
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miunities Negroes are arrested 
more readily than whites, and are 
more easily convicted. They also 
get longer sentences for the same 
crimes and have less chance of 
obtaining probation, parole, or 
pardon.” 

By no means a young upstart in 
the reference field, World Book 
Encyclopedia is a veteran of some 
50 years. World Book came to the 
attention of Marshall Field, mil- 
lionaire newspaper publisher, 
radio station owner, author and 
philanthropist, who had_ been 
shopping around for a chance 
“to build or acquire an up-to-date 
educational reference work which 
could be supplied at reasonable 
cost for the use of young and old.” 

World Book filled the bill per- 
fectly. Using two-for-a-nickel 
words like “home” and “free from 
blame” instead of their $5 
synonyms “domicile” and “exon- 
erate,” it puts into practice the 
Marshall Field theory advanced 
in his recent book Freedom Is 
More Than a Word, that “one of 
the best ways to make democracy 
function is to bring knowledge to 
as many people as possible.” 

Field took no hand in over- 
hauling World Book. When he 
took over the Quarrie Corpor- 
ation, the publishers, he made no 
staff changes, but relied upon the 
experience and ability of long- 
time editorial workers. 

Although there are no Negroes 
on the staff, the firm has several 
colored members on its sales staff, 
including Lawrence Hill, Howard 
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University librarian. 

World Book has articles on the 
such outstanding individuals as 
major colored colleges written by 
A. W. Dent, Dillard University 
prexy; Theodore O. Yoder, of Fisk 
University; Walter R. Brown, 
dean of men at Hampton Insti- 
tute; James M. Nabrit, Jr., ol 


Patterson, president of Tuskegee, 

In this field alone—not to men. 
tion use of new type faces for 
easier reading and thousands of 
new articles—World Book has 
grabbed the lead from all other 
encyclopedias, has made history in 
the cob-webby, conservative field 


Howard University, and Dr. F. D. — of reference book publishing. 


A Vacuum Out of Prejudice 

IT DOESN’T often happen. 

But at least once in the march of American events anti- 
Negro prejudice figured prominently and favorably in an im- 
portant invention. 

Chief victim of the prejudice, strangely enough, was a white 
boy, born in Council Bluffs, Iowa, in 1873. When the lad 
was six his father, a Congregational minister, was appointed 
president of Talladega College, a Negro institution in Alabama. 

Here all did not go well for the boy. He was shunned by 
other white boys in the community because of his father’s pro- 
Negro attitude, and he could not feel completely at ease with 
Negro lads of his own age because, newly-freed Negroes found 
it difficult to associate comfortably with even the most en- 
lightened whites. 

So the boy, introverted and lonely, turned to a lonely pur- 
suit—experimentation. At a very early age he devised, among 
other things, a model windmill, a steamship, a locomotive— 
and, yes, even an airship. 

In tiny Talladega, except at the Western Union office, there 
was no electrification, and yet, within the confines of his home- 
made laboratory on the Talladega campus, and with the aid 
of the few books available at the school library, the boy made 
tremendous scientific strides. 

From these beginnings, many years later, he perfected the 
missing link which made modern radio possible. His name: 
Lee DeForest; his invention, conceived at Talladega: the 
audion, or vacuum-tube. 

Mark Harris 
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Dodgers manager tells how first Negro player in modern majors 


How sw 
Jackie 


Robinson 
Cracked 


broke down unwritten taboos 


BIG LEAGUES 


By Leo Durocher 


LWAYS SENSITIVE to the 
pulse of the nation in sports, 
Branch Rickey had seen the 
“color line” begin to waiver. 
Times were changing. A war had 
been fought to bring more, rather 
than less, freedom to the wor'd. 
Sports call for sportsmanship, and 
a lot of folks who wouldn't have 
lifted a finger to change things 
were not too happy about “restric- 
tions” against this group or that 
one. A player is as good as his 
performance, not as his religion, 
his color, or what he prefers for 
breakfast. Rickey wasn't planning 
a crusade. His interest was in 
keeping | baseball the top Ameri- 


LEO DUROCHER is manager of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 
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Reprinted from the book, 
“The Dodgers And Me” 


can game. There was a situation 
here that lent itself to his purpose 
of building a better ball club. 
Maybe he couldn’t help thinking 
in terms of fairness, but he did 
not start out with any grand no- 
tions of becoming a great emanci- 
pator. 

“Leo,” he said to me, “it is my 
great ambition to win a pennant 
for Brooklyn. I aim to use any- 
body who can help me do it, be 
he white, green, blue, or black. 
The Cardinals have several years’ 
start on us in material and experi- 
ence, so we must employ unusual 
methods to overtake them faster 
than we might ordinarily have to 
do.” 

“Unusual methods”’ is right. 
Rickey knew there was an un- 
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tapped supply of talent in Negro 
baseball. For several years he had 
spent thousands of dollars scout- 
ing it in this country and outside. 
If he could find the man or men 
he needed, he would use him or 
them. 

The job called for unusual 
scouting. Each player had to be 
looked over for muscular talents 
—running, hitting, and throwing. 
Moreover, he had to be scouted 
for his personal traits—strength 
of character and ability to with- 
stand the bitter wave of prejudice 
which would seek to engulf him. 

When Rickey was ready, he de- 
clared himself. Naturally he got 
the full weight of criticism. . . . 
Much of his mail, revolting in its 
contents, came unsigned. 

Baseball men hammered at him 
openly and behind his back. Even 
within his family there was op- 
position when he announced that 
he would bring the first promising 
Negro to a place from which he 
could move into a major-league 
position. 

Mrs. Rickey pleaded with him 
on another score. “Branch,” she 
said, ‘‘you’ve fought and battled 
all your life. You’re at the point 
now where you should be getting 
a little ease and comfort, instead 
of getting everybody mad at you 
again.” 

- A man on the Montreal club 
asked Rickey, sincerely, “You 
don’t really think Negroes are hu- 
man like the rest of us, do you?” 
I think that guy has a few things 
to learn. 
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The complete story would take 
a book. There was the big-league 
magnet who pompously told his 
colleagues that by bringing in a 
Negro Rickey would jeopardize 
their investments. He prophesied 
that attendance would fall off, as 
white people would shun_ the 
parks. There were plenty of pri- 
vate sessions; naturally, for this 
was unprecedented. As time 
passed more and more came out. 
... T want to indulge in a quick 
snicker at those false prophets and 
their muddied crystal balls. 

Jackie Robinson’s appearance 
helped to set attendance records 
at Montreal and at Brooklyn, and 
every club in the National League 
made money on him in 1947. If 
Robinson had flunked out, little 
more would have been said. But 
he proved to be a crackerjack 
player, and the fans like to see 
top performance, whether it’s in 
baseball, track, or boxing. 

All the comment was not bit- 
ter, of course. Several of the New 
York writers who had hit hardest 
at Rickey now lined up with him. 
In their February show the base- 
ball writérs kidded him good- 
naturedly about the Robinson ex- 
periment. 

They had a “‘Glory, Glory, 
Massa Rickey” number, which 
ran: 

Mine eyes have seen the glory 

And the opportunity 

In the racial situation 

And the fact that men are 
free. 
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It invited ostracism 

And severe impunity 

But Rickey marched right on. 
Glory, glory, Massa Rickey, 
Glory, glory, etc... . 


Certain towns in Florida acted 
as though Robinson were a ty- 
phoid carrier instead of the fine 
athlete and gentleman that he is. 
Several times the Montreal club 
found the ball park padlocked 
and the game called off—without 
explanation. That is to the dis- 
credit of those towns. Nobody 
else. 

Robinson had a sensational 
year with the Montreal club. His 
fans cried that he ought to waltz 
right on to the Dodgers. Level- 
headed, Jackie had no such il- 
lusions. “If I can’t make Mon- 
treal, I'll play wherever Mr. 
Rickey sends me,” he told the 
writers. 

He had an answer for every- 
thing—except for what had hap- 
pened to Dodger secretary Harold 
Parrott the first time Harold went 
to fetch him from his Harlem 
hotel to come to Rickey’s office. 

“Mr. Robinson is in Room 
204,” the clerk at the hotel desk 
said. “‘House phone over here.” 

“He’s expecting me,” said Par- 
rott, “I'll go right up.” 

“Sorry,” said the Negro clerk, 
“no white people allowed above 
the lobby floor.” 

Somehow Dan Parker got hold 
of that item. Parrott had been 
barred, he joked, and now the dis- 
crimination was on the other foot. 
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But there was no joking about 
the way the California Comet 
broke into the _ International 
League, where he hit .350 and 
stole half a hundred bases. In 
his first game for Montreal, Rob- 
inson got four hits—one a homer 
—stole two bases, and cut such 
antics on third base that the op- 
posing pitcher twice balked him 
home. As “Bojangles” Bill Robin- 
son later remarked the fans were 
seeing “Ty Cobb in technicolor.” 

The difference at the gate and 
on the scoreboard, too, was there 
when Jackie came to the Dodgers. 
He was having a rough time, no 
question about it. From the op- 
posing dugout, most everybody 
gave it to him. But he was driv- 
ing the catchers and the out- 
fielders crazy, stealing and taking 
those extra bases. His lightning 
moves had them hurrying their 
throws and making mistakes. 

By July 4, Jackie was hitting 
.317. He had stolen thirteen bases 
and was in an eighteen-game hit- 
ting streak. 

In the Polo Grounds, as 53,000 
fans roared, Jackie got five 
straight hits, and blew a game 
wide open with his daring on the 
bases. 

When they “rode” him, Jackie 
bit his lip. Yet, when the news- 
papermen interviewed him, he al- 
ways said the sporting thing. 

“I notice you sit alone in the 
Brooklyn dugout,” commented 
Bill Roeder of the World-Tele- 
gram. “Do the other Dodgers shun 
you?” 


“That's my fault, not theirs,” 
replied Jack. “I am a loner. | 
never palled around even with 
Negro boys. Everybody has been 
nice to me up here, even fellows 
on Opposing teams, like Hank 
Greenberg, and Joe Medwick, 
too.” 

Still the tirade of abuse poured 
out ac him. 

“Let them keep it up,” said 
Rickey to me over the phone. “If 
the other clubs ride Robinson, it 
will make a fighting unit of our 
club quicker than anything else 
possibly could. It will be the 
making of our team.” 

It worked that way, too. When 
Enos Slaughter spiked Robinson’s 
outstretched foot in a play at first 
base that wasn’t even close, Hugh 
Casey, who lives in Georgia, 


charged at the Cardinal outfielder. 
“I saw a Georgia Cracker de- 
fend a Negro boy!” marvelled one 
writer. “It can be said that Rob- 
inson ‘made’ the team today!” 
All year, Brooklyn had been a 


running team. Robinson and— 
when he was in shape—Pete 
Reiser, had spun around those 
sacks like madmen. Even Dixie 
Walker had turned into a base- 
stealer as he pinwheeled around 
the bases on the heels of Jackie 
and Pete. 

In Chicago, with the game a 
scoreless tie in the top of the 
‘ninth, Jackie drew four balls and 
sprinted, not walked, to first base. 
He made the turn, and was on 
second before the Cub catcher 
could pull himself together. That 
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piece of daring tore the game wide 
open. 

In Pittsburgh, with the score 
tied at 2-all late in the game, 
Jackie stole home on Ostermuel. 
ler. Later, on an infield out, he 
sped in from second. 

Time and again he raced from 
first to third on a sacrifice bunt, 
In Brooklyn, facing Johnny Sain, 
who was always tough, he bunted, 
went to second when Sain threw 
badly, and instead of stopping 
there, sailed right into third. Sain 
blew up, and was out of the game 
in the first inning. Brooklyn went 
on to win. 

Everybody watched Jackie Rob. 
inson. He was on base when Dixie 
Walker hit a big homer in the 
Polo Grounds. It’s customary to 
wait at the plate to shake the 
hand of the homer hitter. But 
Jackie did not shake hands. He 
walked to the bench. 

“Robinson snubbed Walker,” 
buzzed the gossips. “They still 
don’t get along.” 

But Dixie could have told the 
story. Robinson knew that pic. 
tures of Walker shaking hands 
with a Negro boy—however much 
Dixie might have wanted to, pri- 
vately — would hurt Walker's 
hardware business in Alabama. 
He knew the cameras were [o- 
cused on the plate, and that those 
pictures would go all over the 
country. Always thoughtful, Rob- 
inson ducked out of the picture. 


By permission of Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 

Copyright, 1948, By Ziff-Davis Pub. Co. 
(Price $2.50) 
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Faithful fans sustained the courage of Billie Holiday 


while she fought off the ravages of drugs 


Lady Day’s Comeback 


By Larry Newman 


HEY call her “Lady Day.” 
She came from New York 


City’s Harlem with a magnificent 


voice; a searching, sobbing, ex- 
citing voice that whispered along 
the heart strings when she sang 
I Cover the Waterfront, and 
Some Other Spring, and Yester- 
day. 

When she was just a little girl 


popular jive musicians gathered: 


in her mother’s buffet restaurant 
in the misty hours of Harlem pre- 
dawn to eat fried chicken and 
hamburgers and talk music. Her 
father was a guitarist with Fletch- 
er Henderson, so it was natural 
she should love music. 

Her real name is Billie Holi- 
day and she’s been singing all her 
life. From her humble beginning 
singing for tips in her mother’s 
restaurant she went to the top of 
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her profession, being paid as 
much as $5,000 a week and win- 
ning an enthusiastic cult of fol- 
lowers whose loyalty to her has 
never wavered. Never wavered 
even when a little more than a 
year ago she sank to the level of 
New York’s drug rings and spent 
ten months in a federal reforma- 
tory for women at Alderson, 
W. Va., for receiving and con- 
cealing heroin. 

Those followers wrote her 
thousands of letters in the ten 
months she spent in the reform- 
atory, giving her courage to 
conquer the drug habit. 

When she finally came out, 
freed of the drug plague and 
ready for whatever other punish- 
ment a fickle public might decide 
upon, they packed Carnegie Hall 
to the street to hear her sing just 
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ten days after she became a free 
woman again. 

They rocked and shouted, 
chanted and sang with her from 
all corners of the staid old audi- 
torium when that enchanting 
voice again came to life after ten 
months of silence. 

When “Lady Day” hit rock- 
bottom in May, 1947, ravaged by 
drugs, worried day and _ night 
how she was going to get the next 
batch, charged $100 a day by the 
leeches who run the racket, there 
were many in show business who 
said she could never come back. 
They weren't surprised when she 
was finally caught in New York 
by narcotic agents after braving 
gunfire in an automobile chase 
in Philadelphia in a bid to save 
her career. 


As she stood before Judge J. 
Cullen Ganey she was a miser- 
able, broken-hearted woman. But 
she was determined to fight and 


defeat the drug habit and 
pleaded with Judge Ganey for a 
chance. 

Judge Ganey was sympathetic 
and Joseph Hildenberger, an as- 
sistant U. S: district attorney, 
pleaded in her behalf. 

The judge decided that a few 
months in the federal reforma- 
tory at Alderson, W. Va., would 
straighten out this tangled life 
and revive the voice which had 
thrilled millions. 

After having followed a course 
that turned days into nights, 
“Lady Day” went to Alderson, 
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determined to take her medicine. 
Within two weeks she was rid of 
the insistent cravings for drugs 
and quietly went to work in the 
kitchen. 

She spent ten months in the 
reformatory and then all the of- 
ficials interested in the case de- 
cided she had paid her debt and 
was cured and ready to resume 
her career again. 

Even though she didn’t know 
it, a concert was being arranged 
for her back in New York at Car- 
negie Hall. A line of agate type 
appeared in New York papers 
Stating: 

“One night stand. Carnegie 
Hall. Billie Holiday. March 27.” 

The agate line ran only eight 
times at the bottom of an ad for 
another concert. But when the 
night of March 27 arrived, the 
hall was jammed, 300 more 
crowded the stage behind her, 
and hundreds milled around out- 
side. 

“I was a little afraid when mid- 
night neared (the concert started 
at that hour),” she said. “But 
when they stood up and cheered 
when I walked out, all I could 
do was thank God for allowing 
me this second chance.” 

When she finally walked from 
the stage amid shouts and whis- 
tles, someone heard her say: 

“Well, it’s been a long way. A 
long, long, way.” 

It had been a long way from 
the littke Harlem restaurant, the 
all-night cafes, the honky-tonks, 
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the disappointments before she 
ot her start. 

She had always wanted to sing 
and when she was 14 she pleaded 
with her mother to permit her to 
become a_ professional singer. 
But her mother remembered the 
struggle her husband had reach- 
ing toward the top—one night 
stands, all-night bus rides, poor 
pay. So after a long discussion 
the mother and the 14-year-old 
girl compromised and Billie was 
allowed to sing while waiting on 
tables. 

One night Songwriter Bernie 
Hanighen heard her sing and he 
persuaded the mother to have lit- 
tle “Lady Day” cut some audi- 
tion records. 

He took the four cheap discs 
to Eddie Condon and a month 
later Billie was signed to make 
her professional debut for $10. 
She was a success, but $10 wasn’t 
much money and a friend per- 
suaded her to apply for a job as 
a dancer. 

She went to Pod’s and Jerry’s, 
an after-hours night spot which 
later became famous as_ Jerry 
Preston’s Log Cabin Club in 
Harlem, and asked to join the 
chorus line. Her only drawback 
as a dancer was that—she 
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couldn’t dance. 

But a piano player, Lester 
Young, stepped into the breach 
and said: 

“Can you sing a little, girlie?” 

“Sure I can,” she said. 

The piano player looked at the 
producer and smiled and then he 
slowly began picking out Travel- 
ing All Alone. 

Sixteen-year-old Billie stood 
there scared stiff for a few mo- 
ments and then began to sing; 
deep, throaty, exciting. 

When she finished the place 
was hushed. 

“I guess I wasn’t very good,” 
she ventured. 

“You got a job, honey,” the pro- 
ducer said and everyone laughed 
because they had given her the 
silent treatment merely as a gag. 

She was a sensation right away. 
She hit the top and then the bot- 
tom. 

About that name “Lady Day.” 
The same piano player who 
asked her if she could sing that 
night in the Log Cabin Club 
gave her that name. 

“You're my little lady of 
song,” he would tell her. “You're 
just little ‘Lady Day’.” 

Copyright, The American Weekly 

(June 13, 1948) 


Star Burgess Meredith sees a way to get around Dixie's 
dictation to Hollywood on handling of Negroes 


By Peggy Weil 


MALL BUDGET pictures that 

do not have to depend upon 
the South for even a fraction of 
the box office take are the secret 
of overcoming Hollywood's re- 
luctance to give Negroes a decent 
break in movies. So thinks one of 
America’s finest actors, Burgess 


Meredith, who’s independent of’ 


the film capital not only in his 
thinking but also in his employ- 
ment. The star of such hits as Of 
Mice and Men and Tom, Dick 
and Harry picks his roles as he 
likes them, writes and directs as 
well. 

Meredith insists, ‘Hollywood 
has proved that it can make a 
picture on a budget, which has 
content, and which also does well 
at the box office. Crossfire, for 
cxample, cost $700,000 to make, 
and it will gross well over $2.000.- 
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000. And the Jew in the film is 
real, not a sterotype. But it’s un- 
fortunately a rare exception in 
film making. 

“I am most definitely in favor 
of making pictures small 
budgets. With a comparatively 
small investment, it is possible to 
make an honest picture, and if 
the South, for example, bans it— 
so what! You still make a hand- 
some profit. 

“With only a few exceptions,” 
Meredith said, “the producers of 
a super deluxe production in 
Hollywood have to be afraid of 
everyone—of the South, or of the 
church, or of the Democrats, or 
the Republicans. Hollywood is 
continually worried about  step- 
ping on somebody's toes. 

“Hollywood spends millions of 
dollars to make mediocrity pay.” 
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A producer who spends $2,000,000 
making a picture has a tremend- 
ous investment. To realize a profit 
he must exploit every possible 
market. In other words, he thinks 
he has to please everybody, and 
offend no major group. He reasons 
that the Southern box office is a 
potential market. Therefore, gen- 
erally speaking, he feels it’s im- 
possible to portray a Negro as any- 
thing but a frightened pop-eyed 
comedian or a tray-carrying obse- 
quious servant. That’s why he 
feels ‘safe’ with musicals and other 
escapist fare.” 

Meredith, an earnest sandy- 
haired young man with a boyish 
grin and a vital exciting charm, 
can almost write his own ticket in 
Hollywood. Starting his theatrical 
career in Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic 
Repertory Theatre on New York’s 
I4th Street, he moved up to 
Broadway, played in Lil OI’ Boy, 
She Loves Me Not, and then elec- 
trified the town with his moving 
performance of Mio in Winterset. 
Hollywood immediately claimed 
him, and he duplicated the role 
on the screen. Then the actor 
whose friends call him “Buzz” 
went on to make a number of fine 
films. 

“I think it’s a vicious cycle,” 
Meredith continued, gazing out of 
the window of his comfortable 
apartment above Sunset Strip 
which he shares with his actress- 
wife Paulette Goddard. “The pro- 
ducer feels he must please the ex- 
hibitor. The exhibitor feels he 
must please the public. But they 
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can’t always predict with any cer- 
tainty just what the public will 
like and accept. My personal feel- 
ing is that people will see and en- 
joy any honest picture which is 
done skillfully. 

“A perfect example is the docu- 
mentaries we made for soldier 
consumption during the war, 
when I was stationed in England,” 
Meredith explained. “It really was 
a provocative and educational ex- 
perience. The British Government 
asked me to write a story for 
American soldiers to acquaint 


them with English life, customs, 
behavior at home and in public. 
And so I wrote and directed a film 
called Welcome to Britain. 

“In one sequence you see an 
American Negro soldier chatting 
casually with an English lady on a 


train. The woman, of course, is 
completely gracious and friendly, 
as any normal unprejudiced per- 
son would be. In my accompany- 
ing narration I pointed out that 
the English people regarded Ne- 
groes as equals in every respect. 
And even if certain Americans had 
the misfortune to feel prejudice, 
they should respect English stan- 
dards of behavior. I didn’t hit 
the point with a sledge hammer, 
mind you, but merely chided them 
gently. But the scene in the train 
spoke for itself, because it actually 
happened. And when it was shown 
to Army personnel, they loved it. 
No one criticized the scene.” 
Meredith fingered a magazine 
on the table. He smiled like a 
small boy caught raiding the 
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cookie jar. “The truth of the mat- 
ter is that the only people who 
were afraid of that scene were a 
few generals. They thought it 
might cause trouble. But they 
were so wrong.” 

“If you show the truth,” he said, 
“people just have to accept it. The 
soldiers liked Welcome to Britain. 
It was shown not only to soldiers 
in England, but to our men in the 
European countries—it even was 
played in the Pacific Theatre. 
There never were any repercus- 
sions.” 

Meredith speaks with great 
earnestness and sincerity about 
the things he believes in. His 
convictions about democracy and 
human justice have been growing 
since his childhood in Cincinnati, 
where he was brought up by pro- 
gressive parents. It was his good 
fortune never to have had the 
slightest racial bias. His family 
saw to that. He has many Negro 
friends and has worked with them 
in show business. He mentioned 
Leigh Whipper, with whom he 
worked in Of Mice And Men. 

“But getting back to Holly- 
wood,” he said. “There have been 
exceptions to the rule of medioc- 
rity. And where producers have 
been courageous, they have made 
pictures with content which have 
made money. Body and Soul, for 
example, had a great deal to say, 
and Canada Lee was shown in a 
truthful light. Lifeboat, too. 
Those films showed Negro people 
as people, rather than as stereo- 
types. And thev made good money, 
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too,” he repeated, emphasizing 
the point. 

“Talk about honest pictures— 
and successful box office pictures 
too,” he said, “look at the Italian 
films. Open City, for instance. 
Everyone—even Hollywood—ad- 
mits that it’s one of the most out- 
standing films in a decade. It 
didn’t cater to any group. It just 
said what it had to say in an 
honest way. Also, it said it for 
under $200,000. I'll bet it'll gross 
$2,000,000. And look at Shoe 
Shine, and To Live in Peace. 
Beautiful, just beautiful,” he said 
dreamily. “And nobody said ‘you 
can’t say that because the people 
of Southern Sicily might object’.” 

Just then the door opened, and 
Paulette Goddard walked out of 
the bedroom with a quick light 
step, smiling apologetically. 

Meredith made the introduc- 
tions and then said to Paulette: 

“We were waiting for you to tell 
your story on Hazard. Just an- 
other instance of Hollywood's 
B.O.F.—box office fear!” 

Paulette leaned against a chair 
back. She paused for a moment 
before she spoke. 

“You know,” she said thought- 
fully, “I liked the original script 
of Hazard when I first read it. It 
wasn’t a great story, but it was 
good. There was a Negro char- 
acter in it, which in itself was not 
a huge part. However, it certainly 
was an integral part of the story. 
Because the whole growth and de- 
velopment in my role hinged upon 
my relationship with the Negro 
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character. But then suddenly, the 
part of the Negro was elimin- 
ated 

“See what I mean?” interrupted 
Meredith vehemently. ‘The pro- 
ducers were afraid it would hurt 
the box office.” 

“Whatever the reason,” Paulette 
cut in. “To me it spelled ‘no 
story.” So I went to bat. I called 
the Screen Actors Guild, and asked 
them to use the machinery which 
is set up to combat such things. A 
committee tried to convince the 
producers to retain the part. But 
it was no use. The producers 
won. 

Meredith looked proudly at his 
wife. He seemed pleased that she 
would stick her pretty neck out to 
fight for a principle she believed 
in. But Paulette Goddard is 
known to be an independent girl. 
Since her first good part — in 
Chaplin’s Modern Times—Miss 
Goddard has known the Holly- 
wood score, but has done her own 
figuring. Recently she made a pic- 
ture with Meredith in England. 
And she also appeared on the 
stage with him in Winterset dur- 
ing the summer of 1947. She’s a 
staunch progressive, and _ uses 
Hollywood’s money wisely. 
“There was an ironic pay-off 
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on the Hazard affair,” Meredith 
said. “And it illustrates my point 
about the box office.” 

Miss Goddard took her purse 
and gloves and walked to the door 
to deliver her parting shot. “The 
producers had their way,” she said. 
But when the picture was released 
the Hollywood Reporter had this 
headline . . . It said: ‘Hazard’ 
lacks plot—but Goddard’ B.O. 
will draw fans.” 

“Goodbye, nice meeting you,” 
she said as she almost ran out the 
door. 

“I’m going to make a picture in 
this country, and it'll be on a low 
budget. We're getting organized 
now—not a large organization, 
mind you. We won’t use high- 
priced stars and we won't even 
shoot it in Hollywood. All we 
want is to tell a good honest story 
about life as it is and people as 
they are, and not what 2 musical 
comedy director thinks it should 
be. And if we make a good film, 
people will come to see it.” 

Meredith smiled suddenly. “We 
won't have to advertise it on the 
radio with singing commercials. 
We won’t concern ourselves with 
a big advertising budget. Because 
if it’s good—all we'll need is a 
man on a bicycle,” he concluded. 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATE William Faulkner's first 
novel since 1940 deals with an elderly Negro with white 
blood who eScapes lynching through the efforts of a 
white woman. Random House is bringing it out in Fall 
and giving it a big buildup, hoping to duplicate its 
success with Sinclair Lewis' Kingsblood Royal... J. 
Saunders Redding has his new book about ready for type- 
setting . . . Roland Hayes has a book due out in Fall 
called My Songs . . . Chicagoan plans to buy up and re- 
print outstanding books about the Negro written in the 
past and now not available in book stores .. . Herbert 
Aptheker's Documentary History of The Negro People will 
be published in 1949... 
* 
SPORTSCOPE *« St. Louis Browns are taking another 
Stab at Signing Negro players. Team has pitcher Onde 
Jeffries, now in service at Fort Belvoir, under 
contract and will send him to one of its farm clubs 
when he gets discharge in December . . . Watch for 
Michigan's Gene Derricotte to be tops among Negroes 
in college football this Fall. And Yale's Levi Jackson 
Should do better this Fall. He couldn't do worse... 
Jackie Robinson will cut down on his outside interests 
in order to keep waistline trimthis winter. He doesn't 
want to have weight trouble again in Spring training 
- » « Fordham University will boast top Negro swimmer 
in nation on its tank squad this year. He's 18-year-old 
Ed House who does 100 yards in 55 seconds flat and who 
hopes to make 1952 Olympic team... 
* * * 

FLICKER TICKER *« MGM will probably use fictitious 
names in its film version of W. L. White's book ona 
family that passed, Lost Boundaries. This despite the 
fact that MGM has clearance from the Albert Johnston 
family to use correct names . .. Joel Fluellen last 
seen in The Burning Cross, has a small one-minute scene 
with Joseph Cotten in RKO's Weep No More. He's a flower 
shop owner who got it under GI bill .. . Hattie Mc- 
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Daniel's newest is with Claudette Colbert and Fred 
MacMurray in Universal's Family Honeymoon... Char- 
lotte N.C., is getting a 400-car Negro drive-in theatre 
- « « Although it's about the numbers racket Tucker's 
People will have only small Negro band and a couple of 
Negro walk-ons in the cast. John Garfield stars... 
RKO paid close to $10,000 for the right to use the tune 
of Nature Boy as background music for its anti-prej- 
udice film Boy With The Green Hair . .. Leo McCarey, 


who did Going My Way, wants film rights to Finian's 
Rainbow. , 


* * * 
GLOBAL GOSSIP « Haile Selassie is replacing all his 
British advisers with Americans . .. Katherine Dun- 
ham dancers are a tremendous hit in London, assured of 
capacity business during three-months run... Joseph- 


ine Baker returns to Mexico in Fall for vaudeville 
engagement. She netted $600 daily on last trip, which 
helped bring her family to France to live at her estate 
- » » Raymond Swing is settling in Jamaica in a home 
fronting on the Caribbean... Anti-Negro prejudice is 
increasing in Britain with government opposed to any 
legislation halting discrimination. . . Colored GIs are 
fathers of no less than 500 babies with German mothers 
in Giessen area alone . .. In Shanghai, China, one of 
the best-selling toothpastes is called "Darky," and 
features advertising of a Negro with shiny teeth... 
* * * 

CRYSTAL BALL * Oberlin College adds another Negro to 
its teaching staff in Fall... Frank Yerby has a sequel 
to The Foxes Of Harrow set for Cosmopolitan magazine 
publication . . . Ralph Bunche due for a higher post 
in United Nations .. . Wallace third party expects 
Negro congressional candidates on its ticket to top 20 
by election day . .. Baltimore Afro-American will be 
Republican and Chicago Defender Democratic in coming 
campaign . . . Negroes will cop three sure firsts in 
Qlympics with three more firsts probable... 
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Surgery can relieve pressure in highly-susceptible Negro upper-age brackets 


By Ulysses G. Dailey, M.D. 


IGH BLOOD pressure, with 

all the deadliness of an over- 
heated steam boiler with a jammed 
safety valve, is literally blasting 
some 150,000 Americans off the 
earth each year. The Negro of 
today has his share of hyper- 
tension and in the upper age 
brackets is more susceptible than 
other racial groups, although in 
the earlier ages—when hyperten- 
sion is nearly always fatal—he is 
less apt to be affected. 

The surgeon’s scalpel can pinch. 
hit as a safety valve to ease the 
pent-up pressure within the hy- 
pertensive, and within recent years 
surgery has been used more and 
-more to reduce the death rate due 
to high blood pressure. 


DR. ULYSSES G. DAILEY is head 
surgeon of Chicago’s Provident Hos- 
pital. 
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SAFETY VALVE 


Hypertension is the condition 
that exists when the blood pres- 
sure is dangerously high. The 
blood circulates through the body 
in a closed system of elastic tubes: 
arteries and veins, and the much 
smaller capillaries and arterioles. 


™ = 


The vital fluid is under pressure 
built up and maintained by the 
heart which acts as a pump. Blood 
pressure is never constant. varies 
with changing internal and exter- 


nal conditions. Violent rage at 
a careless pedestrian can send the 
blood pressure of a motorist sky: 
rocketing 40 or 50 points. and a 
check once made on a _ professor 
delivering a difficult lecture 
showed a 50-point jump. Anxiety 
over the doctor’s testing of your 
blood pressure may give him a 
30 to 40-point higher reading at 
one time than another. 
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The instrument the doctor uses 
to measure blood pressure (sphyg- 
monameter) is familiar to most 
people, especially those who make 
it a habit to get physical check- 
ups at regular intervals. A hollow 
rubber tube is wrapped snugly 
around the arm and is pumped 
up with a hand bulb until the air 
pressure in the tube equals the 
blood pressure in the arteries. At 
this point, when the two pres- 
sures are the same, the pulse in 
the elbow fades, and the doctor 
can tell by means of his stetho- 
scope when it finally disappears. 
The air pressure in the rubber 
tube around the arm raises the 
level of mercury in a glass tube 
attached to the apparatus and it 
is here that the doctor takes his 
reading. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
two blood pressures and both are 
made a part of the patient’s medi- 
cal report. The pressure reached 
when the heart is at its maximum 
pumping force is called systolic 
pressure, while the pressure when 
the heart is at rest is the diastolic 
pressure. Normally, the systolic 
pressure is about 120 millimeters 
(the height of mercury in the 
manometer) and the ideal dia- 
stolic pressure is around 75. This 
is written 120/75. 

What is “normal” for one per- 
son may be high or low pressure 
for another, but when the read- 
ing zooms about 140/90 it is a 
warning signal to the doctor that 
something is wrong. ‘The patient 
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complains of “splitting” head- 
aches that come and go with 
alarming frequency, dizzy spells 
and other symptoms. 

Contrary to popular belief, high 
blood pressure in itself is not al- 
ways a cause for alarm. A recent 
check on 15,000 persons in good 
health reveals that 50 per cent of 
the men and 60 per cent of the 
women past 40 had some eleva- 
tion of blood pressure. In older 
people, high blood pressure is so 
commonplace that it is often con- 
sidered nor mal—like wrinkles. 
This is an error, for even in ad- 
vanced age, elevation of pressure 
may be a sign that all is not well. 

Often high blood pressure is 
only a symptom of some other 
disorder, will drop to normal 
when the condition is cleared up. 
This secondary hypertension is by 
far the most frequent. 

On the other hand, those per- 
sons with essential (or primary) 
hypertension are doomed to in- 
validism or a shortened life un- 
less drastic action is taken. What 
causes essential hypertension is 
not yet known, but heredity plays 
a tremendous part. One of the 
most striking things about essen- 
tial hypertension is that it runs 
in famiiies. This type of high 
blood pressure is on the increase 
among Negroes. 

If the patient is under 50, sur- 
gery may be indicated, providing 
the kidneys, heart and brain have 
not become damaged by the ex- 
cessive pressure and the arteries 
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are not yet too hardened. The 
surgeon, who must be specially 
trained for the work, snips out 
segments of the sympathetic nerves 
located in the chest cavity. 

How can cutting of a nerve 
ease high blood pressure, bring 
relief when other measures fail? 

To begin with, the amount of 
blood is not the same in all parts 
of the body at any one time. When 
a person is eating, blood is con- 
centrated in the stomach and in- 
testine; when his food is being 
digested the liver gets an addi- 
tional supply of blood: and when 
he is cold, blood rushes to the 
outer layers of the skin. If he is 


reading a book or composing an 
essay, there is more blood in the 
brain than at other times. 

Acting as a traffic cop, regulat- 


ing what amount of blood should 
go where, and when, is the sympa- 
thetic nervous system. The sympa- 
thetic nerves are involuntary, can- 
not be consciously controlled by 
the individual. They control the 
action of organs like the heart, 
the lungs, and the stomach. They 
also cause the muscles in the tiny 
capillaries that connect arteries 
with veins to contract in order .to 
regulate the flow of blood to and 
from various parts of the body. 

In the hypertensive, this deli- 
cate mechanism is out of kilter, 
permits excessive pressure to build 
up in the blood vessels like pres- 
sure in a kinked water hose. 
When the surgeon performs a 
sympathectomy, cuts the sympa- 
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thetic nerves, the b‘ood supply 
tends to equalize in all parts of 
the body. The operation is a fair- 
ly serious one, but it is done fora 
very serious condition. High 
blood pressure can eventually lead 
to enlargement of the heart, or 
may damage the kidneys or brain. 
In the brain, the condition known 
as encephalopathy may result. Be- 
ginning as simple unwonted for- 
getfulness, the patient goes 
through various stages of mental 
deterioration, ending with strokes, 
convulsions, insanity and death. 

Fifty per cent of all Negro heart 
cases are due to hypertension, and 
high blood pressure should also 
be blamed for many deaths at- 
tributed to apoplexy, coronary 
‘hrombosis, hardened arteries and 
kidney disease. 

Surgical treatment for high 
blood pressure gives gratifying 
overall benefits. One half of all 
cases derive 80 to 95 per cent 
benefit, their blood _ pressures 
dropping to normal or close to it. 
Some 30 per cent of the patients 
will get 50 to 60 per cent benefit. 
Their pressures will still rise to 
some extent, but arterial spasms 
are reduced to the point where 
there is less danger of a break in 
the arteries. 

As in all instances where sur- 
gery is involved, there will be 
some patients who will not bene- 
fit. They will continue to live 
with their high blood pressures, 
but longer than without the op: 
eration. 
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Surgery is not a cure-all, and 
only a competent doctor after 
thorough examination of the in- 
dividual can determine whether 
or not to resort to the knife. If 
surgery is not called for either be- 
cause the hypertension is too far 
advaiced or is not the “essential” 
type, there are certain rules which 
the doctor will lay down. Follow- 
ing these, the victim of high blood 
pressure can add many years to 
his life. 

Over a period of time, several 
fallaies have grown up around 
treannent of high blood pressure, 
the most persistent is the one 
about “cutting out meat.” The 
hypertensive will suffer no ill ef- 
fect trom eating meat. But over- 


eating of any kind is merely light- 


ing the fuse for a fatal internal 
explosion. Some meat is essential 
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in all human diet, and without 
this form of protein, other troubles 
are likely to develop. 

In any event, Negroes can well 
afford to be wary of rising pres- 
sures. Due, perhaps, to the ter- 
rific mental and physical stress of 
modern urban life, colored Amer- 
icans tend to have more than their 
share of hypertension. 

Yet, too much emphasis can be 
placed on racial differences when 
discussing the Negro from the 
physiological as well as mental 
standpoint. To his cred it—or 
discredit—the Negro is rapidly 
becoming just like everybody else 
in his ailments, and his lack of 
resistence to diseases to which he 
was once immune. 

Incidentally, high blood pres- 
sure is unknown among natives 
of Africa. 
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South Africa has biggest 
and most open zoo in world 


ANIMAL 
KINGDOM 


By Victor and Betty Jorgenson 


Condensed from Collier’s 


HE AUTOMOBILE, a small 

English car with a “sunshine 
roof,” was speeding because it was 
sundown and the driver was 
- anxious to reach his rest camp be- 
fore dark. He rounded a sharp 
bend in the red dirt road, and 
ahead of him loomed the gigantic 
bulk of a longlegged animal 
which stood spraddle-legged in the 
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middle of the road, chewing ru- 
minatively and looking off into 
the bush. The car skidded to a 
stop, and the drive: looked up- 
ward through the glass panel in 
the roof at the underside of a full: 
grown giraffe. 


Obviously bewildered, the gi- 
raffe looked down for a moment 
at the obnoxious, evil-smelling 
insect squatted under his belly. 
Then he smashed the hood and 
radiator of the car with two blows 
of his powerful forefeet, stepped 
gingerly over the machine, and 
lumbered off the road in the char- 
acteristic giraffe gait, which looks 
like an exercise in slow motion 
but is really very fast. Luckily 
the engine of the car was not 
damaged, and the driver managed 
to reach his destination, where he 
described what had happened. 
Everyone believed him, for things 
just as unusual occur in_ those 
parts every day. 


There is only one place where 
a motorist might have an adven- 
ture of this sort—the 8,000-square- 
mile Kruger National Park, in 
the Transvaal Province of the 
Union of South Africa. This 
enormous tract of land, the largest 
game sanctuary in the world, av- 
erages about 40 miles in width, 
and stretches for some 200 miles 
from the Limpopo River in the 
north to the Crocodile River in 
the south. It is inhabited by ap- 
proximately 400,000 game ani 
mals, of which about three fourths 
are gazelles, ampalas, wildebeests, 
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kudus and other members of the 
antelope family. 

Among the other denizens of 
the sanctuary are lions, apes, ba- 
poons, monkeys, wild hogs, buf- 
faloes, leopards, cheetah, wart 
hogs, elephants, zebras, hyenas, 
girafles—every kind of African an- 
imal you've ever seen in the circus 
or the zoo, and many others be- 
sides. There are reptiles and birds 
by the thousands, and crocodiles 
and hippopotamuses in the pools 
and rivers. 

All the animals are wild, and 
most of them, potentially at least, 
are dangerous, even a timid ante- 
lope, if cornered or frightened, 
may kick a man to death. They, 
have become accustomed to auto- 
mobiles and to men on horseback, 
although there have been a few 
instances of elephants trampling 
small cars, and a buffalo may 
charge a horseman if the latter 
comes upon the beast when he 
happens to be irritated. But a 
man on foot, unless he is well 
armed and capable of taking care 
of himself, is in considerable peril, 
especially in the lion country. 

In one park area where lions 
abound, an average of about one 
amonth is killed because it de- 
velops man-eating tendencies. In 
all the history of the sanctuary, 
however, only one elephant has 
turned rogue and had to be killed. 

The park is open to the public 
again—most of it was closed dur- 
ing the war—but visitors are re- 
quired to observe strict rules. All 
must be in one or another of the 
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nine rest camps by dark, and dur- 
ing the night they are not per- 
mitted to leave the camps for any 
reason. Only the park rangers 
may travel the sanctuary’s 2,000 
miles of dirt rodes after dark, and 
they do so only on important 
errands. 

There are signs everywhere, 
warning visitors not to leave their 
cars, to keep on the roads, to 
watch out for elephants on the 
road, to beware of lions. Visitors 
may approach the rivers and pools 
on foot to see the crocodiles and 
hippopotamuses, but only when 
escorted by rangers. All com- 
munication within the park is by 
radio; the telephone was tried and 
found to be impracticable because 
the elephants uprooted the poles. 

Nine white and 125 native 
rangers patrol the park and try to 
make the thousands of visitors ob- 
serve the rules; stiff fines are im- 
posed upon those who do not and 
are caught. But there are always 
smarties who do not believe in 
signs. Not long ago a man with 
two children came upon a lioness 
frolicking with two cubs in the 
grass alongside the road. 

“Oh, daddy!” cried one of the 
children. “Look at the pretty 
kitties!” 

The man stopped his car, and 
they watched the animals for 
some time. There was no danger 
in this, for the lioness ignored 
them so long as they remained in 
the machine. But that wasn’t 
enough. One of the children 
wanted to play with the “kitties,” 
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so the foolish father got out of 
the car, took a child by each hand, 
and started toward the lioness. 

“Come on,” he said. “I'll show 
vou the kitties.” 

Luckily a ranger happened 
along just as the lioness was about 
to spring and frightened the ani- 
mal awav with a shot over her 
head. - Had he appeared a few 
minutes later, the man ard the 
children probably would have 
been killed. and the rangers 
would have had to kill another 
man-eating lion. The man was 
fined heavily. 

A few days afterward, on an- 
other road, a visitor stopped his 
car to watch a beautiful pride 
group) of lions lying in the grass 
a few vards off the highway. When 
he started to drive on he found he 
had a flat tire. Instead of waiting 
for a ranger to come along, and 
working under the protection of 
the ranger’s gun, he climbed out 
and went around to the back to 
get his jack and tools. He had 
just thrown out a bedding roll 
which was on top of the spare 
tire, when a ranger pulled up 
alongside and shouted: 

“Get back in your car, quick! 
There’s a bloody lion beside you!” 

The tourist leaped into the car, 
barely in time. A lioness, which 
had crept unobserved through the 
tall grass, sprang across the spot 
where he had been standing. Ap- 
parently the lioness had had her 
eye on the bedding roll, which 
she carried off and destroyed, but 
if the man hadn’t been warned 


he also would have been torn to 
pieces. 

The history of the Kruger Na. 
tional Park goes back to 1884, 
when Paul Kruger, then President 
of the Transvaal Republic. sug. 
gested that something should be 
done about preserving the fast. 
vanishing wildlife of southern Af. 
rica. However, it was not until 
1902 that the Sabi Game Reserve, 
about 1,800 square miles between 
the Sabi and Crocodile rivers, was 
set aside as a refuge for wild 
animals. 

A resident staff to protect the 
game was appointed, with Colonel 
J. Stevenson-Hamilton as the first 
warden. For twenty-four years 
Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton tried 
to have the area designated a na 
tional park, but this was not done 
until 1926, when the Union of 
South Africa passed the National 
Parks Act, and changed the name 
of the Sabi Game Reserve to Kru- 
ger National Park. Through gov- 
ernment grants and private gifts 
of land, the park has since been 
increased to 8,000 square miles. 
Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton 
tired in April of 1946, and was 
succeeded by Colonel J. A. B. 
Sandenbergh, the present warden. 

A month after the Sabi River 
district was set aside as a game 
reserve, H. C. Wolhuter, an Afri: 
kander of long- experience, be- 
came the first ranger. 

In those days the chief duty of 
the rangers was to protect. the 
game from both whites and blacks, 
who for years had hunted this 
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part of the ‘Transvaal Republic. 
A ranger out on patrol might be 
gone from his base for several 
weeks, and it was a dangerous 
business. He was always accom- 
panied by mounted natives, who 
handled the pack donkeys. loaded 
with supplies. One night. riding 
ahead of his native assistants, 
Wolhuter was attacked by two 
lions. Before he could spur his 
horse, he was knocked out of the 
saddle by one of the beasts. and 
seized by the other almost before 
he hit the ground. 

The lion dragged the ranger 
into the bush, about a hundred 
yards off the trail. Finally, al- 
though he was in agony from the 
wounds inflicted by the teeth and 
claws of the beasts, Wolhuter 
managed to draw a small knife 
from a sheath attached to his belt. 
He stabbed at the lion, and by 
good luck plunged the knife into 
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the beast’s heart. Pulling himsell 
from the relaxed jaws, Wolhuter 
climbed into a spindly thorn tree, 
where he clung to the pung 
branches and hoped that his na- 
tives would come to his rescue. 
Meanwhile, the other lion. after 
chasing Wolhuter’s horse for a lit- 
tle distance, returned, and paced 
growling beneath the thorn tree. 
Suddenly, with a roar, the lion 
ran into the bush, frightened 
away by the approach of the two 
natives and the pack donkeys. 
Wolhuter was loaded aboard a 
donkey and taken to a hospital. 
Today, seventy years old and 
retired, Wolhuter lives quietly at 
Pretoriuskop, in the southwestern 
part of the park. The sheath 


knife and the lion’s skin hang 
over his fireplace, and a com- 


memorative plaque marks the site 
of the struggle. 


Copyright, Colliers. 
(November 8, 1947) 
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HOW FINE CAN YOU BE and MO-JO 
STUMP by Joe Lutcher (Capitol). At 
last Joe comes across with something 
noteworthy. Fine’s a medium blues 
with a semi-rhumba tempo not badly 
piped by Joe. Frantic Mo-Jo is a 
lot of noise. 


MR. B’S BLUES and I’M FALLING FOR 
YOU by Billy Eckstine (MGM). Eck- 
stine’s blues style is insidiously top- 
ping his more famous balladiering. 
B’s Blues rollicking tempo is much 
more arresting than somewhat 

dragged Falling. 


BETTER LUCK NEXT TIME and ROSES OF 
PICARDY by Jo Stafford (Capitol) 
Platter is most attractive. La Staf- 
ford’s thrushing is always nice, not 
to mention the feeling she projects 
into a song. 


BOMBO B. BAILEY and A LITTLE FUR- 
THER DOWN THE ROAD A PIECE by 
Ella Mae Morse (Capitol). La Morse 
picks tunes particularly suited to her 
style. Dave Cavanaugh backs her 
cheerful chirping on Bombo, while 

she and her Boggie-Men give most ably 

with A Little Further. 


SWEET GEORGIA BROWN and DRIPPERS 

sz, BLUES by Joe Liggins (Exclusive) 

‘| Get this and you’ll see why old timers 
detest swing and be-bop. Georgia’s 
an all-time hit, and for keeping jazz 
alive it’s tops. Flip-over hardly sur- 

passes mediocrity. 

GOOD BAIT and OOL YA KOO by Dizzy 
Gillespie (RCA). To review this 
platter objectively is impossible. It’s 
too far gone for be-hop neophytes to 


fathom. This madness is strictly for 


all-the-way beboppers. 
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FRIGIO 


YOU'RE MINE and NEVER UNDERESTI.- 
MATE THE POWER OF A WOMAN by 
The Delta Rhythm Boys (RCA), 
Melodiously romantic Mine leaves you 
tingling. It sounds better with every 
playing. Jive number on reverse is 

also quite spiked up. 


WEDDING BELLS and BABY, DON’T BE 
MAD AT ME by The Beale Street Boys 

| (MGM). Bells is done well, but Baby, 

| a new lament to love, has a provoca- 
tive gist that comes out glowing. 


BLUE HARLEM by Ike Quebec (Blue 
Note). Descriptive piece in two 
parts gets across nicely. Some parts 
are extremely moving, enabling lis- 
tener to easily catch mood of the 
thing. 


WISE GUYS and ALL | EVER DO IS 
WORRY by Julia Lee (Capitol). The 
knowing, philosophical air this gal 
puts into her singing flavors the un- 
lively lyrics on these two sides. Her 
piano playing is scarcely spectacular, 

nor is the help she gets from the Boy- 

friends, but the overall effect is okay. 


BEWITCHED and MOON OF MANAKOORA 
, by David Rose (MGM) Both skill- 
fully played, instrumentals are beau- 
tifully arranged by “King of Strings” 
Rose, which, of course, is to say 
they’re wonderful. 


SHANTY IN OLD SHANTY TOWN and 
BILL’S DOWNBEAT by Henry “Red” 
Allen (Apollo). A good example of 

| how phony lyrics can ruin a good 
song. If singer had kept his mouth 
shut it would’ve been a “far, far, 

better thing he did than he has ever 
done.” 
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Why Negro youngsters can't become tennis champs 


THE NETS ARE STILL; 


By Hy Turkin 


DIALED WA 3-1340 and asked 

for Dr. Reginald Weir. 

“I’m sorry, Dr. Weir is busy 
with patients all morning. This is 
his nurse. Can I help you?” 

“Well, this is Hy Turkin of the 
New York Daily News. Negro 
Digest magazine has asked me to 
write an article on Dr. Weir.” 

“What about?” 

“He just recently played in the 
national indoor championships, 
making him the first Negro entry 
ever accepted by the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association in its 67 
years. I thought I might do some 
kind of a story along the lines of 
‘the Jackie Robinson of tennis,’ 
you know.” 

“Sorry, but Dr. Weir doesn’t 
care for personal publicity. I think 
you'll do better to broaden the 
subject. Anyhow, try calling him 
back after two o'clock.” 

At 2:15 I dialed WA 3-1340 
again. Dr. Weir answered the 
phone and listened to my assign. 
ment. Then with the power of an 
overhand tennis stroke and the 
clean, incisive effect of a scalpel 
stroke, the Harlem Hospital sur- 
geon laid open the entire problem 
of the Negro tennis player in 


HY TURKIN is a sports writer for 
the New York Daily News. 
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America. Only occasionally did I 
interrupt with some questions 
“served deep to his backcourt,” 
but Dr. Weir met every challenge 
with a penetrating reply shorn of 
all optimistic illusion. 

“IT really don’t know why they 
invited me this time,” admitted 
Dr. Weir. “Back in 1929, when I 
was a student at City College of 
New York, I entered the national 
junior championships, only to be 
barred by the all-powerful U.S.L. 
T.A. when it discovered on the 
eve of the tournament that I am 
colored. They still have the legal 
and technical power to continue 
banning Negroes in their sectional 
as well as national matches.” 

“But. Dr. Weir, don’t you think 
your unprecedented invitation is 
a big crack against Jim Crow 
tennis? I wrote the ritzy West Side 
Tennis Club in Forest Hills, ask- 
ing their tournament chairman 
whether they would accept a 
Negro player in the national out- 
door championships. The answer 
was that they were willing to go 
along with any man nominated 
by the U.S.L.T.A.” 

“Very gracious of them. But 
let’s be realistic. We Negroes have 


our own American Tennis Asso- ° 


ciation. Even if the U.S.L.T.A. 
automatically invited the A.T.A.’s 
national leader, he'd likely be 
ehminated in the early rounds. 
That would enable the Jim 
Crowers to crow all the more over 
‘inferiority’.” 

Here was a shocking attitude. 
With the rise of Joe Louis in 
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heavyweight boxing and Jackie 
Robinson in baseball, it became 
common feeling that Negroes 
could crack the top bracket in any 
of the few remaining “‘lily-white” 
sports in America if only given 
the chance. But you'd better listen 
to the expert appraisal of the 
former four-time national Negro 
tennis champion who, because of 
a combination of fortunate cir- 
cumstances, has been able to vie 
with practically all the star players 
of all races. 

“A fellow can get to become 
champion of the A.T.A., but what 
would it mean? On an over-all 
national scale, not too much. In 
every sport, an athlete lives up to 
his competition. If he consistently 
plays with men of third-ten cali- 
ber, he’ll never rise above that 
level. It’s like a star runner who 
can always win the hundred yard 
dash in 10 seconds flat. He’ll never 
beat 10 seconds, because he never 
has to. But put him in against a 
field that turns in a 9.5 clocking, 
and the boy will shave his time to 
9.9 seconds, 9.8 and down to what- 
ever his real capability is.” 

What's this talk of “third-ten.” 
Is that all Dr. Weir thinks of the 
caliber of the national Negro ten- 
nis standouts? 

“I’m afraid so. You see, tennis 
players are made at the age of 15 
or 16, not in their 20’s. Form and 
imagination and timing and spirit 
for the game all are determined 
in the middle teens. The U.S.L. 
T.A. realizes this, and has 50 or 
40 junior tourneys a year. Our 
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A.T.A. has only three or four, and 
they're so widely separated geo- 
graphically that a boy can com- 
pete in only two at most. 

“We're just not developing 
enough new stars. I’m 36 years 
old now. Other high-ranking 
players in the A.T.A. mainly are 
in their 30’s .. . old men for a 
game like tennis. 

“Take our former national 
titlist, Jimmy McDaniels. In his 
junior days, he was a contempor- 
ary of Bobby Riggs, and at that 
time he was every bit as promising 
a prospect as the Californian who 
later rose to become professional 
tennis champ of the world. But 
Jimmy had only two chances a 
year to meet other than local com- 
petition. Bobby made the inten- 
sive swing of the Eastern grass 
court circuits, and by the time he 
returned to the Pacific Coast, his 
game was really keen.” 

What about the current A.T.A. 
champion? I had heard he’s a 
youngster. “You're right,” admit- 
ted Dr. Weir. ‘“He’s a twentyish 
lad named George Stewart, cham- 
pion of Panama, who also won 
our nationals. But he’s attending 
college in Orangeburg, S.C. Sure, 
there are tennis courts available 
for Negroes down South, but 
they’re allowed to play only with 
other Negroes. How can Stewart 
keep his game from deteriorating 
against restricted local competi- 
tion down there the year round?” 

“Let’s try another tack, Dr. 
Weir. Your play in the U.S.L.T.A. 
tournament should give Negro 
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boys new hope in tennis. And one 
of the pro ranking players told 
me that though Negroes are 
barred from swank private clubs, 
that is no real deterrent. He ex- 
plained that private clubs have 
either grass courts, which are too 
fast, or clay, too slow. Negroes 
are confined to public parks and 
playgrounds where the courts are 
all cement . . . but cement is ideal! 
The pro told me cement courts 
not only condition the legs better 
but also provide a medium 
bounce that promotes the sound- 
est all-around game. On cement, 
the bounced ball doesn’t ‘hang’ 
long enough for a strictly defen- 
sive player, nor will it go skidding 
along (as on grass) to give the 
offensive specialist the best of it.” 

“That explanation seems sound 
enough,” he replied. “But it’s not 
the swank nor the facilities that 
the Negro misses by being ex- 
cluded from private clubs. It’s the 
competition. You see, tennis is a 
mechanical game requiring a lot 
of skill that has to be developed 
in two or three years of progress- 
sively stronger seasoning, as in 
organized baseball. These private 
clubs run tournaments that cor- 
respond to Class B and Class AA 
competition in baseball. The 
Negro tennis player just never 
gets a crack at that intermediate 
circuit of seasoning.” 

Any other barriers in the way 
of Negro players? 

“Sure, expense. I said the best 
players are developed at 15 or 16. 
At that age, the average Negro 
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boy in this country has to be 
earning his living. Not much time 
for sports. Even if a fellow shows 
bright tennis promise, high-grade 
competition requires a new tin of 
tennis balls every other time he 
plays. The boy must also own 
four or five racquets, each of 
which needs restringing about 
three times a year. Who’s going 
to support him under conditions 
like that? His parents can’t and 
the clubs won’t. Our people find 
it difficult enough to meet the 
ordinary expenses of living.” 

Dr. Weir says there just is no 
Negro plaver todav of U.S. Davis 


Slip of the Lip 


Cup squad caliber. “We've had 
men who could have developed 
into national champions with all 
the advantages in their formative 
years. But there are just too many 
obstacles. It is heartening to have 
the U.S.L.T.A. end its ban on 
Negroes, but looking at the na- 
tionwide picture in tennis, you 
might say the nets are still strung 
too high for our people. The 
whole thing is really a social and 
economic problem, that’s 
difficult to be solved...’ 
. until we have a more 
democratic America?” 
“Yes!” 


RADIO BROADCASTERS try to avoid insulting raciai, 


religious or labor groups on the air. The big broadcasters know 
how immediate and violent is public reaction to a slip of the 
race-baiter’s tongue. Both “Town Hall’ and ‘People Are 
Funny” have been in trouble recently following anti-Semitic 
utterances made by participants. 

The first such radio disaster occurred some years ago and 
involved Ralph Metcalfe, famed Negro sprinter. It was a bad 
break, but it had the good effect of alerting the radio industry 
to the danger of anti-racial attitudes. 

On this occasion Gustavus T. Kirby, former president of 
the Amateur Athletic Union and one-time chairman of the 
Olympic Committee, was broadcasting a meet at Madison 
Square Garden. Metcalfe, representing Marquette College, 
was competing in a dash and was burning up the track. Kirby, 
with genuine admiration but with a poor sense of propriety, 
yelled into the mike: “That big nigger is certainly plowing 
up the boards.” 

According to veteran sports announcer Ted Husing, a “fe- 
rocious” protest followed, “two of every three letters coming 
from white people.” 

Mark Harris 
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It was fate that these two lost slave ships 
should have a rendezvous 


Blind Man’s Bluff 
ON THE 


HE CAPTAIN ot the French 

slave ship Le Rodeur was a 
tough, hard-bitten old salt, and 
when his cargo of 160 slaves rose 
up against him and his villainous 
crew a few days out from Africa, 
he squelched the attempted revolt 
with typical ruthlessness. He 
barked an order and the crew 
herded the surly Negroes into the 
damp, dark hold. Mouthing vile 
oaths of the sea, he swore that not 
one of the slaves would see the 
light of day until the end of the 
voyage. 

How Fate pulled the strings to 
make his vow come true and at 
the same time avenged such in- 
human cruelty, is one of the 
strangest, most dramatic narra- 
tives in the new book by Arna 
Bontemps, Story of the Negro. 

As the master of Le Rodeur had 
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By Alex Washington 


decreed, the slaves were con- 
demned to live in a dim twilight 
—but by an odd quirk of circum- 
stances, he himself was destined to 
share the same sunless, shadowy 
existence! 

The year was 1819 and like all 
the other slavers that plied their 
trade between the coast of Africa 
and the New World, Le Rodeur 
carried in addition to the captive 
Negroes, an invisible cargo of 
misery and death. Poor ventila- 
tion, lack of sanitation, rotten 
food, and rancid drinking water 
all took their toll during the two- 
month voyage of the slave ship. 
The mortality rate was high—but 
profits were higher. 

When Le Rodeur’s captain con- 
fined his slaves to their filthy 
quarters, he also cancelled the 
customary daily exercise period 
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above deck. So neither he nor his 
crew knew when the dreaded oph- 
thalmia struck. A plague that re- 
sults in total blindness, ophthal- 
mia chilled the hearts of the most 
seasoned slave trader, not only 
because the disease sometimes at- 
tacked’ the eyes of the crew, but 
because a blind slave was worth- 
less at the mart. Ina frantic effort 
to save the bulk of his cargo, more 
than one captain unchained the 
sick slaves, marched them on deck 
and tossed them overboard. 

On the day the captain of Le 
Rodeur first hoticed the swollen 
eyes that dripped pus, he tried to 
isolate the victims. But it was too 
late. Like wildfire ophthalmia 


swept through the cramped, un- 
sanitary slave quarters until every 


Negro aboard was infected. And 
then the unprejudiced germs visit- 
ed the crew’s quarters. One by 
one the white sailors developed 
eye trouble. Finally the ship's sur- 
geon and the captain himself went 
blind. The men stumbled about 
aimlessly in darkness that was 
broken neither by the sun nor the 
moon. 

With no one at the helm, the 


ship’s course was as erratic as that. 


of a water-logged piece of drift- 
wood.  Sightless eyes strained 
across the railing and the crew 
expected any moment to hear the 
crunch of timber as they piled up 
on some rocky shore. A storm that 
shook the ship from stem to stern 
turther endangered the men; huge 
waves washed over the deck and 
the wind tore the rigging to shreds. 
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As suddenly as it had arisen, the 
storm subsided leaving in its wake 
a dead calm. Then the crew of Le 
Rodeur heard the splashing and 
lapping of waves that meant only 
one thing — they had drifted 
alongside another ship. 
Hesitantly at first, then louder 
and more hopeful, the blind men 
raised their voices, groped to the 
starboard railing. Their panicky 
shouts almost drowned out the 
voice of the captain who called 
through cupped hands, “Ship 
ahoy! Ahoy! What ship?” 
Across the water floated the 
answer, “We're the Saint Leon of 
Spain—Help us! For God’s sake, 
help us!” 
“We need help ourselves,” 
shouted the captain of Le Rodeur. 
“We're dying of hunger and 
thirst, man! Name your own 


' price, but send someone on board 


to help us.” 

“We can give you food but not 
hands.” The captain’s voice took 
on a pleading tone. “Come aboard 
and we'll exchange provisions 
with you for men.” 

“We'll pay you in money,” said 
the Spaniard. “We'll pay you 
double — anything you ask —a 
thousandfold!” 

“But we can’t send men,” the 
French skipper insisted. “We have 
slaves aboard and the damn 
blacks have infected us with oph 
thalmia. We're all stone blind.” 

For a moment there was silence 
as Le Rodeur’s crew awaited the 
reply from the Spanish ship. Then 
a highpitched shriek of laughter 
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split the stillness of the air. 
Clenching his fists in helpless rage, 
the Frenchman yelled, “What's 
the matter, man? Are you crazy?” 

Hysteria cracked the shrill voice 
ot the Spaniard. “Crazy? No, we’re 
not crazy—it’s just that we're 
blind too!” 

Maniacal laughter faded away 
as the ocean current separated the 
two vessels and their halfmad, un- 
seeing crews. The Saint Leon was 
never heard of again, but one man 
on Le Rodeur regained his sight 
enough to pilot the ship into 
Guadeloupe in the West Indies. 
Though still alive, the ravages of 
ophthalmia had left its mark on 


the men—black and white alike. 
The ship’s surgeon and eleven 
others would never see again, five 
men recovered the sight in one . 
eye, and only five regained their 
sight completely. Thirty-nine of 
the Negroes were permanently 
blind; the rest recovered: partial 
vision. They lived out their lives 
in a dim, sunless world, a dreary 
world shared by the captain of Le 
Rodeur, whose one remaining eye 
was veiled forever by the ophthal- 
mia he had contracted from the 
black men and women he had 
stolen from the sunbathed shores 
of Africa. 


Elevation in an Elevator 
THE LATE Claude McKay, noted poet, came to public 


notice many years ago when he ran an elevator at an exclusive 
New York club. One of its members was the noted author and 
writer, the late Frank Harris, editor of Pearson’s Magazine. 
McKay, carrying Harris as a passenger, gave him a poem and 
asked the editor to criticize it for him. 

Harris, on the way to address a group of authors, looked 
it over and was amazed. It caused him to change his lecture. 
He read McKay’s poem, and stated that the author was “anony- 
mous.” Someone suggested that a search should be conducted 
for the man who could produce such a literary gem. Harris 
then exposed the writer in a humorous manner. 

“If you want to meet the author of this poem,” he said, 
“just shake hands with that little black elevator boy who carries 
you down and compliment him. He gave it to me as I was 
coming here.’ The audience was shocked. 

Harris went further, saying: “This shows the cruelty and 
inoperativeness of our so-called democracy. Here is a man 
who can write far better or equally as well as any member of 
this literary club, yet because of his color has to be content with 
running an elevator. I’m going to publish this piece in my 
magazine and place him where he rightfully belongs, in the 
literary world.” 

Chicago Defender 
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283—THE NEGRO GHETTO by Roserr Weaver (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.75). Coming on the heels of the Supreme Court ruling against 
restrictive covenants, this timely study of the housing problems of Negr 
Americans is a careful, comprehensive survey up to the highest standards 
of Weaver’s past work as a topnotch economics expert. As a reference 
work it is unmatched in the field, should be made forced reading for 
every real estate agent in America. 


284—THE WELL OF COMPASSION by Davin Atman (Simon & 
Schuster, $3). Novelist Alman, whose previous work The Hourglass did 
a competent job in blasting at Dixie’s tradition of white manhandling 
of Negro women, has approached the interracial marriage theme 
from an intellectual level. His tale of a Negro painter and his relations 
with a white artist makes interesting reading but somehow his characters 
remain hollow, never quite coming off. For one thing he departs from 
precedent in showing that intermarriage can flop, too. 

285—THE FLAMES OF TIME by Baynarp Kenpricx (Scribner’s, 

$3). Frank Yerby, who’s been going from bad to worst in his zest to 

dramatize history, might take some lessons from Baynard Kendrick on 

how to write a splendid historical novel giving Negroes decent presenta- 

tion and still not be maudlin and obscene. A Literary Guild selection, 

this exciting novel on the Indian wars in Florida against greedy white 

settlers gives new stature not only to the red man but also to the black 

men who fought with the Indians. 
286—SOUTH WIND BLOWS by Crark Portzous (Wyn, $2.50). 
Dixie newspaperman Porteous has attempted to present a cross-section 
of a Southern town that lynched a Negro. His novel is a well-constructed, 
though sometimes awkardly-written and obvious book that holds its 
interest from cover to cover. Not escapist reading nor trick writing, it 
will probably have a limited audience. However, it’s worthy of your 
attention. 

287—WITNESSES FOR FREEDOM by Rerecca Cuatmers BarTON 

(Harper, 3.50). Another in the series of Rockefeller Foundation-financed 

studies on Negroes, this volume is an engrossing review of the trends in 

Negro-written autobiographies over the years. Starting with Booker T. 

Washington and coming up to moderns like Era Bell Thompson, Mrs. 

Barton has captured the different schools of thought among Negroes, 

their varying approach to people, ideas and places. Her book is a valuable 

summary not only of the careers of outstanding Negroes who have written 

their life story, but also of the shift of Negro opinion in the past half 

century. 
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288—BRIGHT FEATHER by Rosert Witper (Putnam, $3). This 
rare, thrilling historical novel built around the wars between the maraud- 
ing white men and the Seminole Indians of Florida is a treat in reading 
that should not be missed. As a portrait of how the white men cheated 
and oppressed the Indian, used every foul means to push him off his 
land, the book is unmatched. Wilder has also done nicely in presenting 
the role of runaway slaves in this episode in U. S. history. 

270—THE GOEBBELS DIARIES (Doubleday, $4). Rescued from the 

wreckage and disorder of Berlin after V-day these entries from the diary 

of Nazi Germany’s propaganda minister are revealing as well as grip- 

ping reading. They present a view behind the wartime curtain that 

hid Germany and give an insight mto the Aryan minds that plunged 

the world into war. One entry mentions Negroes, claiming that Negro 

music is about the only genuine phase of culture that Americans boast. 
258—THE WORLD'S GREATEST HIT by Harry Birporr (S. F. 
Venni, $5). No play in American history has had as varied and excit- 
ing a history as the famed anti-slave epic, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. This 
volume is a collection of yarns about some of the productions of the 
Harriet Beecher Stowe epic. Birdoff has gathered together some wierd 
incidents and tales to make his chronicle entertaining reading. 

272—MISSOURI WALTZ by Maurice M. Mitucan (Scribner’s, 

$3.50). From the U. S. attorney who prosecuted the infamous Pender- 

gast gang of Kansas City comes this exposure of how the outfit operated 

and how the government finally was able to break up at least its most 

nefarious activities. It is not a pretty story and certainly does not leave 

a favorable impression of President Truman who has been connected 

with the machine in the past. Several Negroes play a part in the story 

of violence. Milligan learned much about gangsterism in his investiga- 

tion but still hasn’t learned to spell Negro with a capital N. 
217—THE AXE OF WANDSBECK by Arnotp Zweic (Viking, 
$3.50). A post-morten examination of the character of the little people 
of Germany and what made them succumb so easily to the wiles of 
Hitler is attempted by author Zweig in this well-constructed novel. It 
is the story of an SS man who executed four Communists, how he in- 
evitably got to the executioner’s block and how revenge was wrought 
by anti-Nazis. Zweig, who wrote The Case of Sergeant Grischa, is still 
a fresh, vigorous writer who welds together a significant and exciting 
story in his newest effort. 
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No heckler ever bested Sojourner Truth when her booming 


voice spoke out against slavery 


Fearless 


riend of 

reedom 


By Walter White 


REDERICK DOUGLASS, the 

famous ex-slave, never forgot 
the night he gave his most pessi- 
mistic speech, in Boston’s Faneuil 
Hall. A packed house heard him 
lash the evils of slavery, then con- 
clude hopelessly that the white 
people of America would never 
put an end to the Negro’s bond- 
age. There was only one answer, 
he asserted gloomily, and that was 
an armed revolt by the slaves 
themselves, which could only re- 
sult in wholesale slaughter. 

Suddenly, at the rear of the 
speakers’ platform, a gaunt shab- 
bily dressed black woman arose, 
her six feet of height dwarfing 
Douglass. In her enormously deep 


WALTER WHITE is secretary of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and au- 
thor of a number of books including 
his forthcoming autobiography, A 
Man Called White. 
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Condensed from New Republic 


voice, which blared like a Boston 
Harbor foghorn, she roared at the 
ipeaker: ‘Frederick, is God dead?” 

The startled Douglass, usually 
quick to retort to hecklers, was 
momentarily silenced; the equally 
surprised audience was the first 
to recover, and an avalanche of 
applause swept away the despair 
which had enveloped the hall. 
Sojourner Truth had saved the 
day. 

Although virtually ignored by 
history, this black woman left an 
indelible imprint on her America 
despite a series of tremendous 
handicaps. Born as the slave Isa 
bella, she never learned to read 
or write during a lifetime of at 
least 86 years (some authorities 
believe she lived to the age ol 
106). Ridiculed for her awkward, 
homely appearance, she was sold 
five times as a slave, and until the 
day of her death, November 26, 
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1883, she had to contend with 
severe poverty and persecution. 
But she had a rebellious spirit 
that surmounted all obstacles. It 
was this insurgency which finally 
brought her freedom and led her 
to adopt the name Sojourner 
Truth—because of her self-ap- 
pointed role as a traveler, or so- 
journer, to tell the truth about the 
degradation of slavery. 

Even when, as a 10-year-old 
child, she was beaten by her 
owner, John Nealy, with such 
severity that she bore the scars 
the rest of her life, she became 
more rebellious instead of less so. 
Aithough she was small and sickly, 
the 200-pound Nealy thought it 
wise to tie little Isabella’s hands 
before beating her. 

In times like this her refuge was 
a queer mixture of stubborn re- 
volt against the cruelty of slavery 
and a deep religiosity, inherited 
from her mother, which bordered 
on mysticism. These were the 
driving—and sometimes conflict- 
ing—inner forces which drove this 
remarkable woman throughout 
her life. 

The misfortunes of slavery, pov- 
erty, contumely and cruelty she 
believed to be the penalty for not 
having been as good a Christian 
as she should have been. But at 
the same time the burdens she 
bore progressively deepened her 
yearning to devote her life to 
helping to abolish slavery. 

When the third of her owners, 
John Dumont, sold Isabella’s five- 
year son (who, there is reason to 
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believe, was one of five children 
fathered by Dumont), Isabella 
determined to regain the boy—the 
last of her brood, since the other 
four children had already been 


‘sold. Barefoot and penniless she 


walked the long miles from New 
Paltz to Kingston, New York, to 
plead so persistently and movingly 
with the grand jury that it ordered 
the child returned. 

The embittered mother called 
upon her God to punish the Ged- 
ney family who had sold her child 
and laughed at her protests. When 
Fowler Gedney murdered his wife, 
and his mother-in-law went in- 
sane, the devout slave was both 
convinced of her power with her 
God and terrified at the terrible 
vengeance she felt she had 
brought upon her _persecutors. 
“That’s too much, God,” she 
prayed, “I did not mean quite so 
much!” 

Shortly afterwards Isabella ob- 
tained her freedom under a New 
York State law passed in 1817, 
under which the last of the state’s 
slaves were to be given their 
freedom by 1827. 

She moved to New York City 
and found employment with a 
well-to-do merchant, Elijah Pier- 
son, and his wife. Perhaps as an 
inevitable result of her deep faith 
and the episode of the Gedney 
family, she became a devoted fol- 
lower of a religious mountebank. 
This was a shrewd fellow named 
Robert Matthews, who had re- 
named himself Mathias and 
ciaimed to be a direct descendant 


of Matthew of the New Testa- 
ment. 

He was not long in getting Isa- 
bella and the Piersons under his 
sway and soon had wangled a 
large sum of money from the Pier- 
sons and an even greater amount 
from their friend John Mills. He 
then blossomed out in flashy robes 
lined with pink silk and festooned 
with twelve elegant tassels em- 
blematic of the twelve tribes of 
Israel and ordered his followers to 
turn over all their worldly goods 
to him for the establishment of 
Zion Hill, in which, subject to 
obedience to his will, they could 
find food and shelter. 

Mathias decreed that he and 
he alone should decide whether 
his followers were spiritually 
“matched souls.” If they were not, 
he ordered married couples to 
separate. He took advantage of 
his edict to “unmatch” one pair 
of his followers and assume the 
conjugal privileges of the dis- 
placed husband with his comely 
wife. The faithful and hardwork- 
ing Isabella, possibly because of 
her color, was the only member 
of the “Kingdom” who was not 
mated or remated by Mathias. 

Disaster for the “Kingdom” and 
disillusion for Isabella came when 
relatives charged that Elijah Pier- 
son had been poisoned after turn- 
ing over all his wealth to Mathias. 
Others charged that Isabella, on 
orders from Mathias, had at- 
tempted to poison them too; the 
evidence must have been rather 
flimsy, however, because she was 
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never indicted. With Isabella’s 
help—she employed his counsel 
—Mathias was acquitted. Later 
she filed suit for slander and col- 
lected $125. 

Mathias disappeared, leaving 
the aging Isabella disillusioned 
and jobless but determined to re. 
establish her good name and de. 
vote the balance of her life to 
serving a God who was not carnal 
and to fighting the slavery and 
brutality which were the lot even 
of free Negroes. The ways of city 
life where “the rich rob the poor 
and the poor rob one another” 
frightened and depressed her. She 
quit her job as servant and set 
out “about my Father’s business” 
of arousing the country against 
the physical bondage of slavery of 
Negroes, the political enslavement 
of women and the curse of strong 
drink. It was at this point she 
adopted the name of Sojourner 
Truth, which she asserted came to 
her as a vision from God as she 
walked one day in Brooklyn. 

She strode into churches and 
other public meetings asking to 
be heard. Despite her ragged, un- 
prepossessing appearance, there 
was something about her flashing 
eyes, the resonant voice that 
rumbled incongruously out of a 
woman's body, and her obvious 
sincerity, which more often than 
not gained her permission to 
speak. Although wholly illiterate, 
her amazingly imaginative and 
poetic speech had an_ electric 
effect. 

In 1851 a women’s-suffrage con- 
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vention was assembled in Akron, 
Ohio, which Sojourner Truth at- 
tended. Everything seemed to go 
wrong with the meeting. A num- 
ber of ministers had invaded the 
hall uninvited and monopolized 
the discussion, quoting Biblical 
texts to the effect that women 
should eschew all activities except 
those of child-bearing, homemak- 
ing and subservience to their 
husbands. Alice Felt Tyler in 
Freedom’s Ferment tells how So- 
journer Truth delivered the 
baffled women from their adver- 
saries. She had sat for several 
hours on the pulpit steps listening 
patiently to the masculine fili- 
buster. Suddenly she boomed out 
of the hushed audience: 

“Wal’, children, where there is 
so much racket there must be 
somethin’ out of. kilter. I think 
that ‘twixt the Negroes of the 
South and the women in the 
North, all talkin’ ’bout rights, the 
white men will be in a pretty fix 
pretty soon. But what’s all this 
here talkin’ bout. 

“That man over there say that 
women needs to be helped into 
carriages and lifted over ditches, 
and to have the best place every- 
where. Nobody ever helps me 
into carriages, or over mud _ pud- 
dies, or gives me any best place! 
And ain’t I a woman? 

“IT could work as much and eat 
as much as a man—when I could 
get it—and bear the lash as well. 
And ain’t 1 a woman? I have 
borne five children and seen ‘em 
mos’ all sold off to slavery, and 
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when | cried out with my mother’s 
grief, none but Jesus heard me! 
And ain’t Ia woman? Then that 
little man in black over there, he 
Say women can’t have as much 
rights as men, ‘cause Christ wasn't 
a woman. Where did your Christ 
come from? Where did your 
Christ come from? From God and 
a woman! Man had nothin’ to do 
with Him!” 

The disruptive clergymen were 
silenced. 

On another occasion she quiet- 
ed a crowd of hoodlums at a meet- 
ing in Northhampton, Massachu- 
setts, by singing, telling stories of 
slavery, and preaching until she 
had changed the mood of the mob 
and exacted a promise to leave. 
From meal to meal she did not 
know where she would eat or 
where she would sleep, but such 
hardships never made her doubt 
her mission. 

Her chief and almost sole source 
ef income was the sale of inex- 
pensive photographs of herself, 
which she offered with the remark, 
“I sells the shadow to support the 
substance.”” Sometimes she was in- 
vited to stay at the homes of 
wealthy listeners; as likely as not 
she slept the next night in a barn. 
Once her color barred her from 
finding shelter in any place ex- 
cept the city jail. This she re- 
fused and walked out into the 
country to find a hayloft. 

Indiana in the 1850's was more 
pro-slavery than otherwise, having 
enacted a law forbidding the entry 
of Negroes into the state. But 
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man-made laws held no terrors 
for Sojourner Truth. 

She ignored warnings and 
threats against going into Indiana 
and managed to obtain permission 
to speak at a United Brethren 
meeting. Most of the overflow 
audience was made up of a mob 
led by a local physician. As she 
started to speak, the doctor 
shouted that she was an impostor, 
that in reality she was a man, as 
her deep baritone voice indicated. 
He demanded that she bare her 
breasts to a committee of women 
to prove her sex. Before she could 
answer, he demanded a vote on 
the question of whether she was 
male or female. By an overwhelm- 
ing majority the jeering audience 
voted that Sojourner Truth was 
a man. 

Angered, Sojourner ‘Truth 
ripped open her dress, shouting 
above the tumult: “My breasts 
have suckled many a white baby 
when they should have been suck- 
lin’ my own. Some of those white 
babies is now grown men, and 
even though they have suckled 
my Negro breasts, they are far 
more manly than any of you. I 
show my breasts to the whole con- 
gregation. It ain’t my shame but 
yours that I should do this. Here 
then, see for yourselves!” 

She found her fame growing 
and preceding her wherever she 
went. “I never knew a person who 
possessed so much of that subtle, 
controlling power called presence 
as Sojourner Truth,” Harriet 
Beecher Stowe said of her. Wen- 
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dell Phillips, himself a great ora- 
tor, declared that in all his experi- 
ence he had never known a person 
so able to electrify and move an 
audience with a few words as she. 

It was undoubtedly true that 
she benefited from the fact that 
many if not most of her hearers 
had never heard a Negro speak 
before, and came to hear her be- 
cause of the novelty of the experi- 
ence. But there is much _ proof 
that she moved even the curious, 
and that her speeches measurably 
advanced the causes of abolition, 
women’s rights and temperance. 

When the Civil War was im- 
minent, she made her way to 
Washington where she 
granted an appointment with 
President Lincoln. The two gaunt 
Americans found much in com- 
mon in each other’s background 
of privation, sat _ 
gether for a long while as Sojourn. 
er Truth, abandoning her non- 
violence creed, pleaded with Lin- 
coln to enlist Northern free men 
of color to help fight the war. 
Time and time again she returned 
to the White House to renew her 
plea. Her arguments, combined 
with the manpower needs of the 
Union Army, eventually won over 
Lincoln and Congress. Sojourner 
Truth decided to remain in Wash- 
ington. Here she worked night 
and day nursing wounded soldiers 
and finding food and shelter for 
the homeless, half-naked, hungry 
emancipated slaves who poured 
into the Capital. 

The signing of the Emancipa- 
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tion Proclamation and the end of 
the war brought her happiness, 
but put no stop to her journeying. 
She had by now become an al- 
most legendary figure. Where once 
she had had to beg to be heard, 
she now was increasingly deluged 
with invitations to speak to state 
legislatures, conventions, church- 
es, women’s-rights and temper- 
ance meetings. Hallie Quinn 
brown who knew _ Sojourner 
Truth during the latter years of 
her life, described her in Home- 
spun Heroines and Other Women 
of Distinction: 

“Presidents, Senators, judges, 
authors, lecturers—all were proud 
to grasp her hand and bid her 
godspeed on her noble mission. 
... In her exhortations for the 
cause of justice for her down- 


trodden race, she rose to the great- 
est heights of oratory. Her African 
dialect, quaint speeches and genial 
ways won her an ever willing and 


interested audience. Her witty 
sayings would have made a vol- 
ume in themselves, had they been 
preserved. Her keen wit and rep- 
artee were strong weapons in de- 
bate or argument.” 

But her popularity began to 
wane when she conceived and 
hegan to advocate a plan to settle 
Negroes on homestead land in the 
West. Already the North was turn- 
ing its attention away from the 
distasteful days of the war toward 
the building of huge corporations 
and individual fortunes, some of 
them founded upon the exploita- 
tion of the apparently boundless, 
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resources of the West. The re- 
cently freed slaves showed little 
enthusiasm for her plan, and this 
puzzled and angered her. . 

Although her strength was fail- 
ing, she refused to be deterred 
from her goal; she could not 
understand that this last dream 
of hers was impractical and even 
dangerous. She who had always 
fought to move her people into 
the main stream of life, now pro- 
posed to have them take them- 
selves out of that main stream into 
a segregated and remote bayou. 
When despite her utmost efforts 
the colonization scheme in the 
West failed to materialize, she re- 
tired to the modest little home in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, which 
she had purchased wih the aid of 
{friends and from the sale of her 
photographs and of her autobiog- 
raphy. 

Even in retirement, Sojourner 
never lost her fire, or her convic- 
tion that she had her own unique 
destiny. A last glimpse of this un- 
quenchable spirit is provided by 
Haillie Quinn Brown’s descrip- 
tion of Sojourner reminiscing over 
a long and turbulent life. A little 
girl who sat fascinated by the re- 
cital of apparently limitless his- 
tory asked, “Sojaurner, did you 
see Adam and Eve?” 

The aged woman smiled as she 
shook her head. Then after a 
pause, the old spark blazed again 
as she looked at death: “I ain’t 
goin’ to die, honey. I’m goin’ 
home like a shootin’ star!” 


Copyright, New Republic 
(May 24, 1948) 
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“First white man" to settle 
in Windy City was a Negre 


Gist CITIZEN 


By Thelma Pearson 


HE INDIANS living around 

the Great Lakes said with 
stoic response: “The first white 
man in Chicago was a Negro!” 
And so he was, for the first set- 
tler was a black man. To the 
Indians he was undoubtedly a 
black white man. 

According to written records 
Colonel de Peyster of the British 
Army came in 1779 with a sniall 
party to a settlement called Es- 
chikagou, or by the Indians— 
“the place of the evil smell.” Col- 
onel de Peyster was amazed to 
find there a _ thriving trading 
post. A cluster of buildings all 
owned by the same man included 
a log house, a bakehouse, a dairy, 
a smokehouse, poultry house, 
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workshop, stable, barn, horse mill 
and several buildings of miscel- 
laneous use. The enterprising 
frontiersman who owned and op- 
erated the post was Jean Baptiste 
Point Du Sable. 

Du Sable, Negro by race, was 
French by culture. He was de: 
scribed as a handsome man with 
even features, over six feet tall, 
well-educated and cultured. Even 
in this wilderness Du Sable car- 
ried with him twenty-three pieces 
of old world art. 

After the appearance of the 
English, Du Sable took charge of 
most of the business of organiz 
ing new settlements along the St 
Clair River for the British. 

Somewhere around 1770 Du 
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Sable came as a young adven- 
turer to the Chicago River. He 
hadn't been there very long when 
he saw a pretty Potawatomi In- 
dian maiden—slim, soft-eyed and 
nimble-footed as a young deer. 
They fell in love and Catherine 
became the first lady of Eschi- 
kagou. 

Catherine ai.d Baptiste had 
two children, a boy and a girl. 
Through this alliance with the 
Indians, Du Sable became very in- 
terested in their welfare. He was 
respected by both whites and In- 

‘dians and later became a spokes- 

man for the Indian nations of 
the lake region. He recognized 
the injustice in the treatment 
given the red man, who was 
pushed out of his home and live- 
lihood and given promises that 
were never kept. But for the sus- 
picion some of the Indians held 
because of his alliance with the 
whites, he may have been elected 
chief of the tribes in the lakes 
region. 

The tall,"aging Negro and his 
stout middling Indian woman 
stood before the parish priest of 
Cahokia on the 27th of October 
in 1788. Perhaps behind them 
were two handsome, almost 
grown children, a boy and a girl. 
On this day, years after he had 
fallen in love with his Indian 
maiden, Jean Baptiste pro- 
nounced his marriage vows with 
visible emotion. 

“I take thee, Catherine——”! 

And Catherine, though she 
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may not have understood com- 
pletely, knew that to her husband 
this was a great occasion. This 
was the real wedding he had so 
often told her they would some- 
day have ...a wedding in a 
church . . . with a priest blessing 
them. Catholic priests were few 
and far between in the frontier 
when the brown maiden took her 
dusky lover. Marriages, baptisms, 
first communions often had to 
wait years before they could be 
solemnized with religious services. 


Du Sable was a man of prop- 
erty. He was indeed considered 
wealthy when he sold his pos- 
sessions for $1200, which was a 
fortune around 1800. With his 
wealth Du Sable bought a little 
house near the Catholic Church 
in St. Charles, Missouri, and de- 
posited the rest in the bank to 
care for his old age, and to leave 
to his children. 


The old man, whose lite had 
been. one’ adventure after an- 
other, took to reminiscing and 
contemplating. He prayed in the 
little church. He told stories to 
his grandchildren. He listened to 
the plans of daring new enter- 
prises which were to open in the 
Far West. 


Du Sable lies in St. Charles 
Borromeo Cemetery at St. Charles, 
Missouri—little guessing that his 
trading post has become one of 
the greatest cities of America and 
that his own dusky race live in 
large numbers at Eschikagou! 
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Nor LONG ago a_ Hollywood 
matron explained her thoughts on the 
race question and the servant problem. 
“I believe in race equality,” she stated. 
“A colored maid is just as good as a 
white maid.” 


Quote 
* * * 


T HE HOUSEWIFE was looking 
over the new maid’s references. “Do 
you think you will settle down here?” 
she asked, after a while. “You seem to 
have left a good many places.” 

The girl smiled confidently. “Yes, 
ma’am,” she replied. “But I didn’t 
leave any of them voluntarily.” 

Tit-Bits 


A HOUSEWIFE in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, was feeling pretty lucky recently 
when she thought she had her servant 
problem settled. She had arranged for 
a woman to come in twice a week and 
help with the cleaning. 

When the maid arrived about 9.30 
one morning, the lady of the house was 
cooking breakfast. Assuming that the 
maid would like to eat before starting 
work, the housewife prepared an extra 
portion of eggs, bacon and hot biscuits. 
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“When you finish breakfast,” she 
said, “‘wash these few dishes before 
scrubbing the kitchen.” 

“Lady,” the maid announced, “I 
don’t do any scrubbing.” 

The housewife was a little taken 
aback but decided it was best not to 
argue. Instead, she suggested, ‘Well 
wash them before you start cleaning 
the bathroom.” 

“Lady, I told you I don’t do any 
scrubbing,” retorted the helper. — 

“You mean,” the lady gasped, “you'd 
come to my house, sit down to a good 
breakfast and still not give me a good 
day’s work—at the salary I agreed to 
pay you?” 

“Well, lady,” the maid reasoned, 
“that was a pretty good breakfast. | 
guess it'd have cost me say about 75 
cents downtown.” 

With that she took 75 cents from her 
purse and laid it on the table. Then, 
adding a son-cemt tip, she marched out. 

Virginian-Pilot 
* 


‘H 
. OW LONG was your last cook 
with you?” 
“She was never with us. 
against us from the start.” 
Henry Swicegood, Young America 


She was 
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The story of America's first Negro novelist 


Pioneer With The Pon 


By Henry Martha 


LADY book reviewer, writing 
in a. Jackson, Mississippi, 
newspaper, once questioned the 
“rumor” that novelist Charles 
Waddell Chesnutt was a Negro. 
She added, as an afterthought: 
“Some people claim that Alex- 
ander Dumas, author of The 
Count of Monte Cristo and The 
Three Musketeers, was a colored 
man. This is obviously untrue, be- 
cause no Negro could possibly 
have written these books.” 
Chesnutt described the good 
woman’s comment as “a pontifi- 
cal announcement which would 
seem to settle the question defi- 
nitely, despite historical evidence 
to the contrary.” 
Benjamin G. Brawley, biog- 
rapher of many writers and a keen 
critic of the work of Negro writers, 
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has said that “Chesnutt must be 
given the credit that belongs to a 
pioneer”—he was the first success- 
ful Negro novelist in the United 
States. 

In the truest sense Chesnutt, 
every bit as much as Negroes and 
white men who moved west in 
covered wagons during the last 


century, was a pioneer—a pioneer 


in the field of letters. 

People are mistaken when they 
think no bravery is required to 
face the hostile arrows of pub- 
lishers, literary critics and an in- 
stinctively hostile public. For the 
white writer the application of 
pen to paper is torture enough; 
for the present-day Negro writer 
the way is every bit as difficult, 
perhaps more so. But the Negro 
who writes in 1948 finds the road 
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easy by comparison with men and 
women of color who brandished 
their pens against the world half- 
a-century ago. The Bontemps, the 
Hughes, the McKays, the Motleys, 
the Petrys and the Wrights of to- 
day are indebted to Chesnutt. 
He was born in 1858 in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to which city his 
parents had migrated. It may be 
assumed that their trek.from the 
South, possibly as passengers on 
the Underground Railroad, was a 
symbol of rebellion against a way 
of life, and perhaps from them he 
acquired the courage of revolt, the 
will to brave untraveled roads and 
to tread where few Negroes had 
dared to tread before. In the 
United States only two Negroes— 
the poets Paul Laurence Dunbar 


and Phyllis Wheatley—had_ been 
published. Abroad, only three 
Negroes—the Dumas, father and 
son, in France, and Pushkin in 


Russia—were able to establish 
themselves as writers. 
Nevertheless, despite the fact 
that there were almost no encour- 
aging precedents, Chesnutt re- 
volted, and before his fight was 
ended by death in 1932 he had 
placed his name firmly before the 
literary world with the publica- 
tion of several important novels, 
a biography of Frederick Doug- 
lass and numerous short stories. 
Like many writers, he was at 
first a wanderer—restless, dis- 
contented, searching always for a 
place of peace and promise, a 
hunter in search of an elusive 
democratic. utopia. Perhaps he 


thought that a measure of safety, 
security and contentment could 
be found among Negro people, or 
perhaps he was just a youngster 
adrift; whatever his reason he left 
Cleveland at the age of 16, and 
headed south. 

He remained there seven years, 
left, and never returned, but dur. 
ing his stay he gathered materials 
for the volume with which he was 
to make his debut on the literary 
scene. ,He had a sharp ear for 
dialect and colloquialism, a keen 
sense of humor and a warmth that 
made people confide in him. Fur- 
ther, as principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Fayetteville (at 20), 
he was in a good position to learn 
a great deal about the lives of the 
people of whom he was later to 
write so intimately. 

At 23, unable to remain in the 
South, weary of the daily battle 
against race prejudice and in- 
tellectual isolation, he beat a path 
to New York City, then, as now, 
the national gathering place of 
aspiring writers. 

New York was better than 
Fayetteville, but it was far from 
Utopian. Chesnutt found it diffi 
cult to earn a living, particularly 
in the writing profession. Again 
like most writers he turned to 
newspaper work as an outlet for 
his creative energy and as a source 
of income. These considerations 
lured Whitman, Dreiser, Sand- 
burg and countless other greats 
and near-greats into the city 
rooms of metropolitan journals. 
But they were white and Chesnutt 
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was colored, and editors, always 
in need of clever, sober writers, 
suddenly found themselves awful- 
ly sorry, but completely staffed at 
the moment. “Come back some 
other time,” they said. 

Chesnutt turned then to the 
most precarious of professions— 
free-lance newspaper work—and 
after a brief, unsuccessful effort to 
earn a living in this way he headed 
for home, a broke, older, perhaps 
bitterer, surely wiser wanderer. 

Meanwhile he had gained con- 
siderable skill as a shorthand re- 
porter, and in Cleveland he ob- 
tained employment as a court 
stenographer. The courts held a 
fascination for him. The drama 


of the courtroom engrossed him. 


Further, he saw the need for com- 
petent Negro barristers, so he be- 
gan a spare-time study of law. In 
1887 he passed the Ohio bar ex- 
amination, thus becoming that 
state’s first Negro lawyer. 

From that time forward, except 
for brief visits to his publishers in 
Boston and occasional lecture 
tours, he remained in Cleveland. 
Ironically, like another great mid- 
western writer, Edgar Lee Masters, 
he was to spend his life as a 
lawyer, only to be remembered 
primarily as a writer. 

But he could not forget the 
South, and as he matured, and as 
time allowed, he wove some of his 
memories into stories, rich, earthy 
folklore, full of authentic dialect, 
superstition and tall tales, those 
weapons of Southern Negroes in 
the fight against fear, hate, vio- 
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lence and emotional! turmoil. 

His first stories saw the light of 
day in one of the nation’s great 
magazines, Atlantic Monthly, edi- 
ted at that time by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. The stories reminded 
some readers of the Uncle Remus 
tales of Joel Chandler Harris, but 
whereas Harris’s work is full of 
sweetness and light Chesnutt’s is 
sophisticated, psychological and 
heavily sociological. Indeed, one 
of the criticisms leveled against 
him has been that he sacrificed 
art for the sake of propaganda. 

The publishing house of 
Houghton, Mifflin thought the 
stories were good enough to be 
re-published in book form. Thus, 
in 1899, the collection, under the 
title The Conjure Woman, was 
isued. William Dean Howells, a 
foremost American literary critic, 
said of this work: “It is the cre- 
ation of a sincere and original 
imagination. Character, the most 
precious thing in fiction, is faith- 
fully portrayed.” 

Houghton, Mifflin struggled for 
some time with the question of 
whether to reveal the fact that 
Chesnutt was a Negro, uncertain 
about the public’s reaction to a 
Negro author. The company 
finally decided to make no men- 
tion of the fact, but at the same 
time to issue no denial. Comment- 
ing on this in a letter to Elmer 
Adler, one-time editor of Colo- 
phon, Chesnutt wrote: “Indeed, 
from my own viewpoint it was a 
personal matter. It never occurred 
to me to claim any merit because 
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of my race, and | have always re- 
sented the denial of anything on 
account of it.” 

Negroes in general were not so 
modest. Many were proud of his 
entrance into a hitherto closed 
avenue, and the “rumor” of his 
race spread as far as Jackson, 
Mississippi. The Atlanta Consti- 
tution, at the time sternly con- 
servative, apparently did not 
know he was a Negro, and pub- 
lished a favorable review of his 
book. It would seem, further, that 
the Constitution understood little 
of its implication. 

Every way but financially this 
first volume was a success. It did 
not net the author enough to 
abandon his legal career and 
write on a full-time basis. He had 


a family to support and educate. 
Two of his children later attended 
Smith College, one went to Hat- 
vard, and the fourth studied at 
Western Reserve. 

But Chesnutt apparently made 
good use of his spare time. A 


daughter, Helen M. Chesnutt, re- 
calls that he did all of his writing 
after office-hours, composing his 
copy by hand and sending the 
completed copy out to be typed. 
When it was returned he made 
only a few corrections and addi. 
tions before sending it off to the 
publishers, and he made few, if 
any, changes on the final proofs. 

In later volumes he tackled such 
topics as “passing,” as in The 
Wife of His Youth, 1899, a novel 
which reminds the present-day 
reader of Kingsblood Royal; he 
tackled politics in The Marrow of 
Tradition, 1901, and social con. 
science among white Southerner’s 
in The Colonel’s Dream, 1905. 

His best-known work is prob. 
ably The House Behind the 
Cedars, 1901, a book’ which 
startled readers of its day witha 
bold, frank discussion of mis- 
cegenation. 

He was, indeed, both a pioneer 
and a Negro. Jackson papers 
please copy. 
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A Literary Guild selection, this 
stirring novel of the Florida wars 
between greedy white men and 
courageous Indians and their runa- 
way slaves is revealing history as 
well as exciting fiction. 
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BOOK DIGEST 


THE FLAMES TIME 


N UNTIMELY heat had come 
crawling up northward, flat- 
tening the water of the ocean and 
blotting out the blue of the sky 
above St. Augustine with an in- 
verted cup of gray. Nothing 
moved. The trees hung limp. The 
oranges looked juiceless, and 
turned from gold to brown. Only 
a breeze could move away the op- 
pressive mass, but no breeze would 
come. There would be no rain. 
The colors of St. Augustine had 
changed forever to black and 
white, and would stay that way. 
never to shine again. 

It was Auction Day. Tempers 
were short. The square around the 
small rudely-covered quadrangle 
of the market was filled with men. 
There were no mantillas, not a 
single merry dot of a bonnet to 
break the unpleasant somberness 
Black and white, Africa and 
America, clashing in the market- 
place and unwillingly merging to 
blot out mockingly any bright 
hue that might indicate a trace 
of humanity 

The auctioneer was short and 


BAYNARD KENDRICK is author of 
a number of novels, including the popu- 
lar novel, Lights Out, about blind Ne- 
gro and white veterans. 
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tat, amiable and witty, with pudgy 
hands that fluttered when he 
talked. His hair was curled in 
greasy ringlets. He carried a thin 
and flexible cane, which he 
swished through the air to prove 
a point, and a heavy pistol sagged 
his waistline. He wore a suit of 
spotless drill, and ruffles of the 
whitest lace bedecked his paunchy 
stomach. The whiteness of his suit 
looked gray. 

Black Cloud stood with her 
head hung listlessly while the 
auctioneer sold vegetables, some 
venison, kegs of rum, and St. 
Lucar wine. 

Bidding was slow, and the auc- 
tioneer jested. “Senors, senors— 
surely you haven’t come here just 
to trifle. I have food and wine to 
dispose ot. If you do not buy, my 
time is wasted. Surely tood was 
what brought you here today.” 

The crowd moved restlessly and 
muttered. A drum rolled out. A 
Negro crier announced the sale 
of a dozen casks of a different 
wine. 

“Twenty pesos. Twenty-five. 
Thirty. Cheap wine, senors, very 
cheap. Thirty-five pesos. Thirty- 
seven. Forty. Sold to the generous 
Senor Martinez, who feeds his 
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family so well. You will call for 
them later, senor?” 

“Si.” 

The auctioneer turned to two 
blacks who were helping him, and 
waved his cane. The casks were 
removed to be stacked at the side 
of the platform. 

“Regard your posters, senors. 
You’ve seen the news on Govern- 
ment House. Four strong bucks, 
well-broken and docile, to work 
your fields.” The thin stick 
swished in the auctioneer’s hand. 
His persuasive voice was full of 
joy. “And one juicy wench, with 
skin near white—not so docile, 
senors—but full of promise.” He 
smacked his lips. “Oh, full of 
promise! These will go on sale 
immediately after these last six 
crates of new-laid eggs. Beautiful 
eggs, senors—fresh from the hens. 
It must be the eggs that brought 
you here today.” 

The drums rolled out. The Ne- 
gro crier intoned his song. 

“Assuredly, the eggs, Senor Ar- 
mes.” 

The drums broke in. The slaves 
had been brought up quietly, and 
waited on the other side of the 
market, standing in a spiritless 
line on the sandy ground. 

The girl was Dauna. She stood 
straight and tall and more allur- 
ing than ever, but Artillery had 
built an illusion, thinking long of 
her image as something so strong 
it could never be touched by life 
or trouble. Watching her fingers 
dasping and unclasping and the 
motionless stare of her downcast 
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eyes, he realized she was different. 
Hurt was there in every line—not 
physical, but a bruise of the soul. 
She had been a slave, but never 
till now a part of slavery. She 
had known only kindliness, the 
comforts of a master’s house where 
the whip was a jest and the chains 
a matter for laughing. The things 
she had seen in a few short months 
were stamped in her whole de- 
meanor. 

He wondered if the mettle and 
pluck he loved so much had been 
hardened by the jeers of the 
raiders into brooding malice. He 
was sensitive enough to find her 
still the selfsame girl, inviolable, 
but his sensitiveness told him that 
the elfin child who had grinned 
from behind the trees at his awk- 
ward boyish efforts and the mock- 
ing girl who had laughed at his 
embarrassment were totally and 
forever gone. 

“One buck Negro,” said the 
auctioneer, and beckoned to a 
shivering little man of ughtish 
brown. The slave climbed up on 
the platform. Ragged breeches 
hung to his knees, and his torso 
was bare. “Puny thing,” said the 
auctioneer, “but only the parts 
you can see, amigos. He’s already 
sired seventy bucks and _ thirty 
growing wenches, and he’s at the 
peak of his powers today, just 
turned twenty-nine. His neces- 
sary muscles are just like leather.” 

“A hundred pesos,” cried some- 
one. 

The auctioneer rolled up his 
eyes to heaven. “A hundred pesos. 


the senor says. A hundred pesos 
for a stallion who can breed all 
night and pick cotton in the fields 
all day.” 

“A hundred and fifty,” cried a 
voice. 

“A hundred and fifty,” the auc- 
tioneer repeated. “Turn around, 
hombre.” He swished his cane. 
“Docile, dutiful, and the sire of 
thirty light chocolate wenches 
who are growing up more beau- 
 tiful than that one there.” His 
cane pointed out toward Dauna. 
“I'll take no bid below three 
hundred, amigos. This buck is 
worth it. Three hundred pesos for 
him, to go to the Spanish crown.” 

“Two seventy-five,” said a pale- 
faced man with a creaking voice. 
Artillery looked and saw that half 
of the bidder’s receding chin was 
bunched in a knot, disfigured by 
a hideous scar. 

“Three hundred,” the aucuon- 
eer repeated. “Three hundred. 
Three hundred. Three hundred.” 

“Two seventy-five,” the scarred. 

faced one repeated. “It’s all you'll 
get, senor sebastador. and all Vl! 
pay.” 
“Sold!” The thin cane swished 
across the trembling Negro’s but- 
tocks. “Sold to Senor Oberon, 
representative of Excelencia Ze- 
phania Kingsley. He's all yours, 
Senor Oberon. Hurry and take 
him away.” 

Black and white. Three more 
bucks, judged on their bodies 
enly, weighed in price for their 
muscles and sine-ws and their pro- 
creative organs which a man 
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might decently think were not tor 
sale, but a part of his life which 
was all his own. One hundred. 
Two hundred. Three hundred. 
And another was gone. 

Was it entirely black and white? 
Artillery began to wonder. There 
was red blood in it, too. There 
were pure-blooded Indians for a 
hundred years back, raided and 
sold by Spain. There had _ been 
yellow men, too, and white, serfs 
and vassals. Christians, standing 
naked and shivering as the little 
brown men had shivered. That 
was two thousands years before 
in the marts of Rome. 

Nothing changed. 
swish was the same that the 
Romans had heard when _ the 
sebastador swung his cane. It 
would be the same for years to 
come so long as gold meant more 
than the lives of people. It would 
be the same in Florida whether 
the flag above her was that of the 
United States or Spain. 


The 


AUNA WAS on the plattorm. 
The green silk handkerchiet 
was gone, and her dress was 
ragged and dirty. Artillery worked 
his way up close to the edge, mov- 
ing with his own volition. He 
watched the auctioneer extolling 
her eyes, her hair, her teeth, her 
body, stripping her naked without 
revealing, choosing the nicest 
Spanish words guaranteed to set 
the bidders aflame. 
“What promise, senors! What 
beauty! The speaker of Spanish 
and English, who can read and 
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write. Dauna.” He rolled it. 
“Dauna, senors—a_ virgin—and 
look.” 

She had folded her arms across 
her breast. He made her drop 
them by flicking her wrists with 
the tip of his swishing cane. Her 
tattered gown was nearly falling, 
revealing the fullness of depths 
and shadows. 

“Fifty doubloons,” said Artil- 
lery. 

The auctioneer stopped his pat- 
ter and walked to the edge of the 
platform. The tenseness of the 
watching men tightened and grew, 
and burst itself in a rippling sigh. 

“Did you say fifty pesos, senor? 
Do you hope to start the bidding 
with fifty pesos for a wench of 
beauty such as_ this—educated. 
virgin, and a light Maroon?” 

“Use the tip of your cane to dig 
out your ears, sabastador.” Artil- 
lery’s voice was loud enough for 
the crowd to hear. “If you lay it 
on that girl again you'll be dig- 
ging a knife from your belly. My 
bid» was eight hundred pesos, 
which I’m prepared to pay with 
fifty golden doubloons.” 

The fat sabastador backed away, 
his genial smile forgotten. “I’m 
not used to being threatened, 
senor. This is an orderly sale.” 

The pallid Senor Oberon 
stepped forward, fingering the 
scar on his chin. “You have the 
bid, sabastador—eight hundred 
pesos. It might be wise to strip 
this wench. Is she set with Brista 
Carte diamonds which we cannot 
see?” 
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“I'm bidding for her as she 
stands—clothed,” said Artillery. 

“The market’s gone up in virgin 
Maroons,” said Oberon. “I'll bid 
a thousand to have her stripped. 
I cannot buy a pig in a poke for 
Senor Kingsley.” 

“A hundred doubloons as she 
stands—clothed,” said Artillery. 

“Sixteen hundred pesos, senor?” 
The auctioneer was sweating. The 
drums rolled out. “Sixteen hun- 
dred pesos!” he yelled above them. 
The drums grew louder. “Sixteen 
hundred.” His scream was futile 
against them, and he silenced 
them with a lifted hand. “Sixteen 
hundred once, senors!” 

“Two thousand,” said the pallid 
man. “The senor with the yellow 
hair has convinced me with his 
ardor that there must be some- 
thing about this wench which 
there is to see. Strip her now, 
sabastador, and deliver her to 
me.” 

“Two hundred doubloons,” said 
Artillery, “and keep your hands 
away from her.” 

Dauna stood as something dead, 
her hands limp beside her, her 
eyes cast down, not seeming to 
hear or see. 

top that thirty-two hun-. 
dred with three hundred pesos 
more.” Oberon tried to shout, but 
his creaky voice broke. ‘There's 
something about the ardor of this 
young man with the yellow hair 
which makes me think this wench 
may be a prize for Senor Kings- 
ley.” 

A greater oppressiveness settled 
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on the steaming square. Artillery 
felt he was breaking. Dauna must 
never face such suffering a second 
time. Light, saddlebags would be 
easier to carry, and his heart 
would weigh less inside him once 
he knew she was free. He could 
stand no more of the bidding. 

“Four hundred doubloons, sa- 
bastador.” 

The auctioneer moved his heavy 
lips, but no sound came forth. 
The drums began a gentle roll, 
not too loud to blanket the bid- 
ding, but enough to shatter crack- 
ing nerves with their dull mo- 
notony. 

“Six thousand four hundred 
pesos, senors!”” The auctioneer’s 
voice had ceased to be mellow and 
creaked as badly as Oberon’s. “Six 
thousand four hundred pesos once. 
Do I hear any more?” 

“You hear no more,” said Ober- 
on. “Senor Kingsley is a business- 
man. I trust this young man with 
the yellow hair has the gold to pay 
you for this piece of sheer in- 
sanity.” 

“Six thousand four hundred 
pesos twice. Three times, senors. 
Going, Going, Gone.” 

Artillery reached nis hand to 
. Dauna and said, “Come along 
with me.” 

“A moment, senor.” The 
auctioneer held up his cane. “A 
matter of payment and papers.” 

“Si.” Artillery took the saddle- 
bags from Black Cloud and 
dumped two piles at the auction- 
eer’s feet. + 

The auctioneer bent pantingly 


and counted. The drums still 
trilled in a monotone. The crowd 
stood choked, watching the play 
of the auctioneer’s fingers, for so 
much gold in a single spot had 
scarce been seen in a lifetime by 
anyone there. When the gold was 
found right, the auctioneer took a 
parchment and scribbled some 
words with a long blue quill. Ar- 
tillery took the bill of sale, and 
Dauna stepped down. 

He had spent four-fifths of his 
legacy, but he owned a woman. 
He had the right to bed her, board 
her, breed her, and beat her, and 
none could gainsay him. He had 
the right to work her, starve her, 
love her, hate her, or kill her. 

The auctioneer stacked the 
doubloons on a table, and under 
the haze of the sky they looked 
bloody. Artillery wondered how 
many lives they had bought and 
sold since the day they were 
minted. They had bought a life 
now, so stated on the parchment, 
and the parchment spoke both for 
God and King, for it bore the seal 
of the Spanish crown. 

The drumming stopped. The 
Negro crier intoned that the sale 
was over. 


ETHANY stood confronting 
him. Her riding habit was 
white today, and the whiteness 
made it a mockery, as though the 


clothes revealed the radiant 
whiteness of her body, and that 
such a body had been sent by God 
to announce that the absence of 
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pigment was the only thing that 
mattered, and that fairness of 
skin meant purity and _ that 
“blessed are the pure in heart” 
meant a heart that’s white, and 
destined forever to rule the world, 
be master of every man and maid 
and beast and bird, and fish and 
flower which dared to be born 
with color. 

Looking at Beth, he felt that 
Dauna was black and _ himself 
begrimed, and that somehow the 
very white purity of her presence 
must draw out the sun and stop 
all wrong and dissipate the over- 
hanging pall. 

“Beth.” The word hé uttered 
might have come from Oberon. 

She stared at Dauna, estimating 
the tattered frock and downcast 
eyes, the slender bare feet and 
ankles, stripping her as the auc- 
tioneer had failed to do. 

“Is she worth six thousand dol- 
lars—the house we hoped to have 
on the river, the trees and the 
silkworms, our children?” 

“Beth—you were here?” 

“Did you think I’d miss the auc- 
tion? I stood on the edge of the 
crowd and heard it all. Is she 
worth six thousand dollars—the 
things I’ve mentioned?” 

“She’s the daughter of Cheti 
Haiola,” Artillery told her, “as 1 
am his son. She belongs to the 
woods and the forests, and not to 
me nor the Georgia planters, nor 
anyone.” 

“She's a black and a slave,” said 
Bethany. “Blacks are slaves be- 
cause they’re beasts, and_ beasts 
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are slaves because Heaven put 
them exactly where they belong. 
| asked you a question. Is she 
worth it? Do you intend to an- 
swer?” 

“Yes,” said Artillery, “I'll an- 
swer. If that’s the way you feel, 
Beth, she’s worth it all.” 

“Then bed her well, and breed 
more slaves, since that’s why 
you bought her,” said Bethany. 
“She'll give you pleasure that’s 
worth your gold and keep your 
madness flaming, I’m sure. She’s 
built that way, Artillery, as most 
beasts are.” 

She raised her crop and slashed 
him hard across the face, then 
turned and walked toward White- 
cap and mounted, to merge with 
the milk-white mare. 

Artillery touched the livid mark 
along his cheek, as Oberon had 
fingered his own ugly scar. 

“Dauna.” His whisper was 
pleading. 

“Yes, master.” 

“If you call me ‘master,’ I'll kill 
you.” 

“What difference?” she said in 
a leaden voice. “It’s your privi- 
lege, master. You forget you own 
me now.” 

She mounted quickly to Black 
Cloud’s rump without his help, 
forcing him by her position to 
get awkwardly into the saddle. 
Her arm went around him, press- 
ing him close, but it was only pro- 
tection from falling. 

“I really may kill you if you 
don’t try to help me,” he told her 
as he turned the mare. 
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“As I said, it’s your privilege, 
master.” Her voice was no warm- 
er. “I'll come at your call.” 

“God damn _ you!” he said. 
“You are a beast!” 

He kicked his heels into Black 
Cloud’s side and héaded fast for 
the city gates. A dizziness had 
seized him, a lumping of the skin 
like the first quick warning of a 
coming chill. He was full of un- 
reality, and a great despair, such 
as might have beset a drowning 
man for the third time going 
down. 


HE WOODS were dry, a long 
time without rain, and the 
fires set by the graziers burned 
briskly, traveling along through 
palmeitoes and underbrush until 
checked by some barren spot or 
the barrier of river or stream. The 
graziers cared for nothing but 
their cattle, considering the lands 
of Florida their own through 
rights of time. It made no differ- 
ence that their fires, propelled 
into wrath by unexpected 
coastal wind, might occasionally 
flare into holocausts, devastating 
whole forests of pine or some 
helpless settler’s home. 
Blackened land, fire-consumed 
colonies of nestlings, deer and 
small mammals, driven from their 
lairs to die, meant nothing. 
-Ruined lumber and naval stores 
were merely the property of oth- 
ers, and nothing out of the 
cattle owner's pocket. Let the 
hunters yell. The less game there 
was the higher the price the 
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scraggly humped-back steers 
would bring. Nothing mattered, 
except that in spring over black- 
ened land the forage of grass grew 
cheap and green. 

Noxious smoke blanketed the 
King’s Road as Artillery rode out 
of St. Augustine. It was thicker 
and more baneful than the glow- 
ering sky, and made the world 
more gray. It trailed him into 
the tunnel of Twelve Mile 
Swamp, shutting him in perni- 
ciously until his nose and_ eyes 
were smarting. 


Ten yards out of St. Augustine, 


he had completely lost sight of 
Castillo and bay. Now in the 
swamp, with Black Cloud’s head 
continually tossing in alarm, he 
was losing sight of all perspective. 
Dauna was just a clinging weight 
with an arm about him, hamper- 
ing his progress. Black Cloud was 
an irritation. The smoke was 
part of a sky dropped down to 
choke him. 

When he left the swamp, there 
was little change. Dusk had 
come, but hours before he had 
lost the world in the light of day. 
He pushed on automatically. 
Through an afternoon of silence 
he tried to garner the courage to 
speak, but Dauna’s remoteness 
kept him mute. He hoped she 
would tell him that she under- 
stood, voice one tiny word of 
thanks. It would be so different 
il, once escaped, her verve re- 
turned, she laughed again, and 
taunted him. He had spent his 
fortune for unquenchable love, 
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ior understanding, loyalty and ae- 
yotion from a woman he might 
cherish. Instead, he had_pur- 
chased utter disdain, cased in a 
lump of indurated clay. 

First he feared she had been 
mistreated, broken by the han- 
dling and lust of barbarous slav- 
ers, but he knew that MclIntosh’s 
overseer had spoken the truth. 
The slavers’ very ruthlessness 
must have saved her. Their 
thoughts were for money. Wan- 
tons were cheap, girls such as 
Dauna worth too much to be de- 
preciated. Only at last did he 
blame himself and Bethany and 
the events of the morning. 

“Dauna—” He moistened his 
lips, cracked and begrimed from 
the smokiness. 

“Yes, master.” 

It was hopeless, impossible to 
ride with her in silence; equally 
trying to know what to say. He 
wanted to tell her that his loyalty 
to her had never wavered, and 
also tell her of Bethany. 

He tried again. “I bought you 
to free you.” 

“You're generous, master.” 

He shut his lips. He hoped 
that God would strike her dead. 
He hated her. He despised her. 
She was dumb and black and a 
slave girl. She was a_ parrot, 
speaking rote with no brain. 

His head was swimming. It was 
dark enough now to see the fires 
creeping along the stunted growth 
for miles around the King’s Road 
and the sea. He turned off left, 
consumed by an almost unbear- 
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able tatigue. The pines were a 
little thinner and somewhere he 
might find a place to camp for 
the night. Black Cloud quick- 
ened her pace when her nostrils 
burned from the smarting smoke. 

In an hour’s ride, they reached 
a pond, the minutest of circles 
edged with pads. He knew unless 
a strong wind came the fire could 
never jump the road. The air 
was clearer about the pond. All 
in all, it impressed him as a likely 
place to stay. 

“He halted Black Cloud, and 
said, “Get down.” 

Since he had a slave, he intend- 
ed to use her. She wanted to 
work; then let her work. 

She watched as he dismounted, 
unsaddled, and let Bleck Cloud 
drink from the edge of the pond. 

Artillery turned and handed 
her his tomahawk. “Cut wood,” 
he told her, “and fix some tea. 
You've insisted on calling me 
‘master.’ Well, I’ve paid enough 
for you to earn the title. There’s 
food in the pack on the saddle 
there, and a pannikin. Get it, 
and don’t just stand idly.” 

He staked Black Cloud near 
the pond to graze, pulled himself 
a pile of moss, and sat down 
against a tree. Dauna said noth- 
ing. He could hear the quick, 
sharp strokes of the hatchet*as she 
moved through bushes bordering 
the pond. She returned with an 
armful of gathered twigs and went 
for more. 

It grew darker and oppressive. 
Artillery’s head was aching, and 
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he felt a pressure against his eyes. 
He leaned back against the bark 
and made no move when he heard 
her attacking heavier wood. When 
she returned, laboriously dragging 
the heavy branch of a tree, he still 
ignored her. She laid the twigs 
and lit them, methodically adding 
heavier ones. Black Cloud turned 
to look at the flames, and went on 
grazing. The fire grew brighter. 
Dauna added larger pieces from 
the fallen bough, chopping them 
off with clean, sharp strokes, split- 
ting the big ones neatly. 

She took meal from the sack, 
and salted pork and four pota- 
toes, got water in the pannikin 
and set it by the flames to boil. 
The corn meal she wetted and 
patted into oblong shape to be 
baked in the ashes. 

“How can you watch some- 
thing, and know that it really 
doesn’t exist?” Artillery wondered 
dreamily. 

She was more remote than the 
Indian girls who danced in the 
village, more remote than the gov- 
ernor’s lady who. led the patgo 
hall. She was distant not only in 
mind, but body. A gulf had 
widened between them, dug un- 
wittingly. It was a gulf that 
barred him also from the fire, and 
Black, Cloud, and the green-leaf- 
covered pond. He sat detached 
on the edge of a crater, staring 
at life and movement which 
lacked substantiality. 

Dauna stooped between his eyes 
and the fire. He found himself 
raptly conscious of her silhouetted 
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body. Maybe that was why he had 
bought her. In the light shining 
through the single shift that 
clothed her, she looked softer in 
form than Angela, more delicate 
than the Indian girls who danced 
in sparkling, sweating nudeness, 
more wanton than Ysabelle or the 
brown girl with the naked breast 
in Fernandina. 

Yet she still was far from being 
real. Only thoughts and words 
were real. Those you kept close 
to yourself until you knew them 
well, never daring to release them 
into action lest you lose them in 
fulfillment, and find the fulfill- 
ment bitter and far from what 
you really hoped to attain. 

“Bed this wench should the 
fancy seize you—and let it not 
lead to marriage.” Words such 
as those had substance. But so 
many other words in Artillery’s 
life had been endowed with sub- 
stance, too: the sonorous, ringing 
warnings—“Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery. Thou shalt not 
covet—” 

Why must they always prohibit? 

The poets he loved seemed so 
much better advisors, telling you 
in singing measures to do what 
you wanted to do. -Their verses 
were written by men_ unafraid, 
with quills dipped deep into puls- 
ing blood. Would Herrick or 
Scott or Cowper or Shakespeare 
have shuddered and blanched at 
those stone-carved prohibitions 
conceived by some shadowy 
prophet? 

Artillery had come too far, been 
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loved too well, and listened too 
much in boyish fear to a man who 
was father and mother, just and 
stern. He could kill and maim 
and play at life and speak of love 
in rounded phrases in several 
tongues, but the flames inside him 
seemed to sear and blacken his 
soul, never to be quenched except 
by legal sanction. 

Yet the legal sanction was not 
enough. Dauna was his by the 
highest price ever paid in the 
province. His longing for her 
was self-annihilation, demolishing 
his body, incendiary to his brain. 
He felt himself something less 
than a man, for weakly he 
watched, and knew that any sub- 
mission must be her own. 

She stood erect, and again he 
cursed her in silence. She was 
mocking him without grin or 
laughter, animating every stinging 
nerve of his body more dexterous- 
ly than she could have with strok- 
ing fingers. Each move she made 
was a crafty move, designed for 
revealment in front of the leap- 
ing flame. 

“The food is ready, master.” 

“Bring it,” he told her, trying 
for scorn, striving to give the 
commonplace words a whiplash 
of authority. Why couldn't he 
clap his hands, ignore this chattel 
as one might ignore a span of 
faithful oxen. To call her “slave” 
was merely to goad his own fu- 


‘tility. To call her “Dauna” was 


to fight back tears at the sound 
of her name. 


He ate somehow, and she took 
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her share, squatting at a sub- 
servient distance from him. She 
remained alert to his every need, 
serving him with docility. Once 
he was finished, she scoured and 
washed the pannikins and _ re- 
stored them to the saddlepack. 
She gathered moss, laid a bed, 
then folded his blankets and put 
them down. The bed for herself 
was a moss-filled place in the 
scooped-out sand near the edge of 
the pond. 

“You can take my greatcoat,” 
he told her. 

“1 don’t need it, master.” She 
glanced at the sky, which was only 
smoke above the clearing. “I don’t 
think it’s going to rain.” 

She lay flat on her back with 
both hands clasped beneath her 
head, and he castigated himself 
for watching. She must know 
that in his vision every line of her 
body was pressed to bursting 
against her tightened gown, that 
every hollow and graceful curve 
was whispering to him, that the 
effort to stay his hands from ca- 
ressing her had set his muscles to 
trembling. Doctor Zeke would 
call her a skillful slut, a wanton 
baggage, a temerarious trollop. 


ILLERY unstrapped his 

guitar from the saddle and 
sang. He had never made such 
music before, and would never 
sing as well again. He sang of 
the old Conquistadors, and of 
wives and children left behind. 
His music told of valiant deeds, 
and broken hearts, and cities 
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sacked, and tales of a new Amer- 
ica. 

He found chords which Damien 
had never taught him, and _ his 
voice was full, for his heart was 
ill. In words and melodies of his 
own, he told her stories of im- 
mature love and the first swift 
heat of a life unfolding, and the 
longing of an orphan child for 
parents. 

He rose and walked around the 
fire, and looked at her face in the 
ruby glow. Her breasts rose and 
fell and her eyes were closed. He 
plucked a single minor chord and 
waited. twig in the fire 
crackled. One thin spiral of feeble 
smoke rose up to join the others. 
He bent, and put his lips to her 
hair. Her eyes stayed closed, and 
she lay unmoving. 

He returned to his couch and 
closed his eyes. Instantly his mind 
was alive and galloping in a futile 
attempt to reason, as though every 
defense and weakness might break 
the stockade of chastity hemming 
him in since the day he ceased to 
be a boy. He had no fears of the 
fires of hell, for their threat be- 
longed to another world. He was 
halked by his loyalty, the neces- 
sity to accept the word of Doctor 
Zeke that dalliance connoted 
wrong. 


He _ had 


questioned Doctor 
Zeke’s God before. The conscious- 
ness of Dauna’s nearness renewed 
the gnawing doubts again. Would 
a being all-wise light flame inside 
of a single humble body, burn it 
with fires hotter than hell, and 
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rule that to quench those flames 
was morally wrong? 

He opened his eyes and looked 
at the fire. It glowed but dully, 
keeping its embers alive with an 
effort. He left his couch and found 
another log. He wanted to taste 
his life to the full. Doctor Zeke 
was old, and had taught him out 
of dying embers, but so much of 
his teaching had been so good, he 
felt constrained to accept it all. 

The smoke hung low above the 
treetops. The forest lay dead, 
shrouding him without a crackle. 
The smoke was bad, but it hada 
purpose for no mosquitoes 
swarmed against the pall. He 
could find a purpose for every. 
thing but his own life and its 
meager years. Dauna might have 
been destiny, or Bethany might 
have given him purpose. Through 
no fault of his own one had can. 
celled the other, and both were 
lost to him forever. 

He felt the clutch of a warning 
chill, and pulled a blanket over 
him. His teeth began to knock and 
chatter. His muscles twitched. 
Pain came back to plague the 
wound in his arm. The swift chill 
passed, and he lay for a time ina 
state of being unbearably warm. 

The graziers’ fires had a_pur- 
pose, too. The woods would be 
free of marauders in animal or 
human form. He could rest un- 
molested. He turned and stretched 
out an arm. His fingers touched: 
moss, and he gently stroked it. It 
might be hair—bronze-gold or 
black—but he lacked the wit 
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and the knowledge of life to 
caress the hair of any woman. The 
strength of his body must spend 
itself in stroking Black Cloud’s 
mane or patting the softness of 
moss on the sandy ground. 

His eyes and head were burn- 
ing. He half rose, stripped to the 
waist, pushed the blanket from 
him, and lay back down. He 
closed his eyes. When they opened 
again, the queerest of lights from 
hidden stars, and perhaps a moon. 
was filtering througlr above him. 
He sensed, more than heard, the 
slither of sand, the brush of slip- 
pery pine needles, the turning of 
leaves where there was no wind. 

Relaxed, he waited. There was 
no use to look to see what was 
crawling toward him. Like Beth 
and Dauna, the light from the 
fire had died into ashes. 

He would never learn. The raid 
on Fort George had taught him 
nothing. The killing of Drum- 
mond had taught him less. The 
capture of El Tarantula had mere- 
ly been funny. 

Now it might be far too late to 
learn the law of the province— 
that you slept with your pistols 
and knife beside you, and not 
hung over your saddle twenty 
feet away. The law of the prov- 
ince was harsh and old. You slept 
with a woman and pistols too. 
Forget the pistols when lost in 
love, and neither of you might 
live to see the dawn. 

She struck while he still was 
listening, on him out of the dark- 
hess, quick as a snake in her wrig- 
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gling, more silent than a cougar 
and nearly as strong. He saw the 
glint of the rising blade, a waver- 
ing line in the eerie light, spectral 
as the trail of a fish through phos- 
phorescent water, or a streak of 
St. Elmo’s fire. 

He reached and grasped her de- 
scending wrist, but partially failed 
to checked the knife. The point 
struck into his shoulder, slid as he 
jumped, and tore a shallow four- 
inch gash above the biceps ot his 
wounded arm. 

He twisted, wrenched until he 
thought her slender arm must 
break. When the knife at last had 
dropped from her fingers, she 
fought him, using every trick of 
fang and claw. She had thrown 
him in the forests and outstripped 
him afoot, but that was part of 
the bygone years. All her strength 
and suppleness was useless now. 
She was fighting a man demented 
with hurt, deranged with the 
thought of treachery. She was 
battling maniacal strength that 
was pitiless, not the feeble arms 
of a growing boy. 

“Slut!” he called her in the 
darkness, muttering every obscen- 
ity. “Trollop—vixen—filthy, dirty 
sow—” 

“Master,” she laughed, and he 
went insane. “You said you'd kill 
me if I called you that.” She spat 
in his face as he held her. “Puny 
little pap of a suckling! Why 
don’t you kill me now and then 
go back to the fair-haired trull 
who whipped your face like the 
rump of her mare? Did you think 
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I'd heard naught in St. Augustine, 
chained in my filthy quarters?” 

“Silence!” he ordered, crushing 
her closer. He was hot inside with 
the heat of fever, cold with the 
ice of the passing chill. 

“T’ll have my say.” She laughed 
again. “Your fair-skinned bitch is 
sleeping ‘tonight with some Span- 
ish dog, warming to him, forget- 
ting the love of the yellow-haired 
weakling without the strength to 
bend her to his will.” 

The ice inside him consumed 
the fire. “I'll tear the lying tongue 
from your head!” He slammed her 
down in a pile at his feet, and 
still she laughed. 

“Do you think I fear you? The 
old man with the beard was 
stronger.” 

He ripped the strap from his 
saddlebags and slashed her twice 
with all his strength as she lay on 
the ground. 

“A eunuch does better!’ The 
laugh that was tearing his mind 
apart came rippling out on a 
different note. “Only a eunuch 
would buy me to free me.” 

Her scornful mirth succeeded 
at last in snapping every restrain- 
ing bond. His life closed in, leav- 
ing nothing but the clearing, con- 
taining neither good nor evil, nor 
God nor devil. She had done what 
. the knife and the taunting and 
love could never have done, filled 
him at last with forgetfulness of 
everything decent in one blind 
urge to torture, maim, and kill. 

He dragged her lke a feather 
to the shadowy bulk of a slender 


pine, pulled her arms around it, 
and twisted the strap in cruel 
loops about her wrists, buckling 
them tight together. He had clear- 
ness of purpose now. Since she 
wanted to live as master and slave, 
be would play the game. 

He gathered more twigs and 
built up the fire, adding a length 
of resinous log that would flare 
and splutter and give off the heat 
of his agonized soul. The flames 
shot up to singe the smoke above 
ihem. He grinned at the blood on 
his wounded arm, and thought 
with a thrill of obscene delight of 
the naked girl in Drummond's 
camp with her arms tied high to 
the torture-pole. 

Dauna stood _ silent, her 
shoulders shaking. For the space 
of a breath, his heart grew soft at 
this evidence of her weeping. He 
went to face her, and found she 
was shaking with silent mirth, her 
dark eyes glowing, her classic face 
amused and agleam. 

“Puppy!” she said. “I'll kill you 
once you release me. It would be 
much better to leave me here and 
return to your trull in St. Augus- 
tine.” 

“Tl return when I’m finished.” 
Her face and the fire were swim- 
ming before him. “I bought you 
to free you, and you tried to take 
my life for thanks. You've taught 
me something, querida mia—that 
rather than give gratitude, you'd 
mock and kill.” 

“A man who speaks with the 
tongue of a boy, and acts not at 
all!” She spat at his feet. 
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“I’m going to whip the laughter 
from you. You've called me 
master, and taught me to like it. 
See when I’m finished if you can 
reward me with a single merry 
trill.” 

He took the knife with his own 
blood on it and cut the cord at 
her shoulders, then seized with a 
frenzy, stripped the entire gar- 
ment from her, ripping and tear- 
ing. Her expression stayed mock- 
ing. He went around and tight- 
ened the bonds, pulling her 
breasts up smartly to press against 
the sharp, rough bark of the tree. 
After that, he took his time, for 
she had stifled compassion and 
the fine moral fiber which since 
his youth had held him back from 
wrong. Restraint had broken, re- 
leasing on him a damned-up flood 
ot lustful ecstasy. 

He searched the woods, select- 
ing switches, cutting branches and 
trimming them, till he had six 
rods that were free of twigs, green 
and supple and long. Back in the 
clearing, he walked slowly around 
her, staring, anxious to make her 
feel her own ignominy by casually 
absorbing her nakedness. 

“I should have let them strip 
you in the marketplace,” he said 
grimly. “Oberon knew that such 
a body should never be owned 
by one alone. Wantons are de- 
signed to pleasure all.” 

“Except the callow and weak.” 

He ran his fingers over her 
body, savoring her helplessness, 
amused by her quiet scorn. She 
writhed as he tested her skin and 
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texture, pinching and patting her 
gently as a dealer might test the 
points and firmness of a fine 
brood mare. 

Then, holding the rods to- 
gether, he raised them high above 
his head and searched for the spot 
that would pain her most. He 
knew that moment of waiting: de- 
fenseless flesh quivering under the 
torture of anticipation; the mind 
fighting vainly to blank itself, for- 
get the shame of exposure, the 
lowered breeches, the humiliation 
of awaiting painful penance while 
forced into an attitude of prayer. 

Artillery struck, but in his mind 
it wasn’t on Dauna the stinging 
blow fell. It was on himself. In 
its bite was all the pain of a 
hundred whippings, all the hatred 
of himself for the cruelty of ever 
tying her there. 

She went limp at the blow as 
though her heart had burst within 
her. 

Artillery flung switches 
from him, the corroding passion 
wiped in a stroke from his soul 
and brain. He might kill to defend 
the things he loved, but he had 
learned that the torturer tortured 
himself. He would never raise the 
lash above a human being again. 

He unstrapped her wrists and 
caught her body before she fell, 
then carried her to her bed of 
moss in the scooped-out sand. 
With her own ripped garment he 
bathed her face and_ temples. 
smoothing back her dampened 
hair. 

Dizziness and a nausea seized 
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him. He left her resting, went to 
his own bed and lay down. He 
knew that later she would come 
and lie down beside him, as he 
had known that night by the river. 


After a while she was in his 
arms, the softness of her breasts 
against him, the feel of her body 
as soothing as the Wolf Creck 
water. Her silencing lips when 
he tried to speak were comforting 
and warm. 

He knew now why he had 
waited — such great fulfillment 
could only be found with a love as 
great, and a body kept pure and 
strong. 

Freed of his wracking yearning, 
tears came, and Dauna quietly 
kissed them away, holding him 
tight, with arms that said he could 
do no wrong. 


“I wanted you,” she whispered, 
“f wouldn't have killed you—] 
couldn’t. I wanted you to beat 
me and love me, for your strength 
is mine.” 

“You're free,” he told her. 

She whispered very close to his 
ear, “I'll never be free. You 
bought me many years ago and 
ho!d me with bonds that are 
tighter than gold or paper.” 

“I love you,” he said, and with 
her arms still about him, the fever 
seized him and he fell asleep. 

When he woke in the morning, 
wracked with chills, Dauna_ was 
gone. 

He saddled Black Cloud and 
rode from the pond with his head 
laid down on folded arms. 
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Caustic Comeback Dept. 

DOROTHY PARKER was listening to a member of the 
“Bore Hundred” who resides in a restricted Connecticut area 
defend the exclusiveness of her neighborhood. ‘‘Mind you, Mrs. 
Parker,” the socialite concluded with the standard remark, 
“some of my best friends are Jewish.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Parker. “How do you keep them? 


Buster Rothman, Reader’s Scope 
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